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ELIZABETTA WINNING THE CHESTER CUP 
(Photograph by Sport and General Illustrations Co.) 


The Badminton Magazine 
“THE COLOURS” 


XXIIJ.—MR. JOHN REID WALKER. 


Sea green 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


THERE is no more sporting family in England than that of the 
Lancashire Walkers. Sir Peter, the eldest brother, is known as an 
owner of horses, his jumpers being trained in his own park at 
Osmaston. He has shot big game and fished in many countries. 
Colonel W. Hall Walker has been the subject of an article in this 
magazine, and has been exceptionally successful as the breeder and 
owner of notable winners, among them Minoru, with whom King 
Edward won the Derby. He has made his mark as an amateur rider 
and as a polo player. Mr. J. Reid Walker, of whom I am about to 
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speak, has been a prominent owner for some twenty years, and amongst 
other sports is keen about shooting—so keen that at the time when I 
am writing this he is prolonging his stay in Scotland, the consequence 
of which—to disclose an editorial secret—is that, Scotland being a 
long way off, I have not the opportunity of the conversation I greatly 
desired in order to obtain the particulars of various things about 
which I had proposed to enquire, so that I must make up my article 
from what a study of old Racing Calendars brings to my mind, and 
from what I remember hearing and seeing during visits, which I 
have had the pleasure of paying, to Mr. Reid Walker’s house, within 


DINNA FORGET BEING LED IN AFTER WINNING THE JUBILEE STAKES, 1898 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


some half-a-mile of which his stables are situated, so that he has 
the gratification of keeping his horses under constant observation, 
excepting the two or three that for years past he has been accustomed 
to send to Alec Taylor at Manton. In speaking of the Walker family, 
Mr. A. Barclay Walker must not be forgotten. He, too, runs horses 
under Jockey Club and National Hunt Rules. With a little luck 


he ought to have won the Derby with Llangwm, and he is still better 
known as a yachtsman. 


' 


MR. REID WALKER TALKING TO A FRIEND ON CHESTER CUP DAY 


(Photograph by Sport and General Illustrations Co.) 
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Mr. Reid Walker’s colours seem to have been registered in 1893. 
They were not the now familiar sea green. ‘Cherry, black stripes ; 
cherry cap,” is the description of the jacket and cap with which he 
started, but the horses who carried them did not succeed in obtaining 
for their owner a place in the winning table that season. Gradually 
settling down, his rewards were moderate, though he conducted 
operations on a liberal scale. A couple of little races worth 
£100 each gave him his first appearance in the list of winning owners 
in 1894, and in 1895 he only won a single race. Patience is not only 
a virtue, but a necessity, if owners of race horses are to conduct 
their business without anxiety and worry. In 1896 things began to 
go a little better. The cherry and black stripes were carried home 
on half-a-dozen occasions, but no event of note fell to them, the 
value of the six stakes amounting to £1,207, and the best animal 
being Galatia, a daughter of Galopin and Pamela, who led off by 
winning the Sudbury stakes of {377 at Derby, a meeting which 
Mr. Reid Walker has always supported liberally, probably by reason 
of the fact that his brother Sir Peter is a local magnate. The filly 
ran for the £5,000 National Breeders’ Produce Stakes at Sandown, 
finishing sixth to Chelandry, and her other attempt was for a rich 
stake at Derby in August. 

It was in 1897 that Mr. Reid Walker began to obtain prominence. 
Galatia came out for the One Thousand Guineas, and though not 
generally fancied, for she started at 20 to 1, ran second to Chelandry, 
beating the favourite, Goletta, a 13 to 8 chance. The filly ran fourth 
to Limasol for the Oaks, and then carried off the {500 Knowsley 
Dinner Stakes and the Park Hill Stakes at Doncaster, worth £1,085. 
Mr. Reid Walker’s name appeared frequently in the volume of 
Races to Come, and so far as stakes went it is probable that the £2,230 
won on the year did not go far to pay expenses, but next season, 
1898, was better, as it should have been, considering the judgment and 
discretion with which affairs were conducted. I do not know whether 
Mr. Reid Walker is superstitious and supposes that a change of jackets 
brought him luck, but in this year the sea green was adopted, and 
was carried amongst others by Dinna Forget, a son of Loved One and 
Gracie, described as “ brown” in the Calendar, but really a black, 
a colour to which many men have a rooted objection. The horse, 
trained by Robinson at Foxhill, won the Jubilee worth £2,650. He 
started a warm favourite at g to 4, but only got home by a head 
from Bridegroom. It was not a great performance, for he carried 
only 7 st. 7 lb.; still the Jubilee wants winning, and behind him were 
Minstrel, General Peace, Comfrey, the winner of the Cambridgeshire, 
and Kilcock amongst others. In the Hunt Cup the horse had 8 st. 4 lb. 
and ran third to Jaquemart, 8 st. 6 lb., and Foston, 7 st. 2 lb., behind 
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him the favourite, Knight of the Thistle, 8st. 12lb., and in the 
ruck Chaleureux who was to win the Caesarewitch. Knight of the 
Thistle again started favourite for the Liverpool Cup; but Dinna 
Forget, in receipt of 7 lb., beat him half-a-dozen lengths. He had 
obviously improved with age, and that he stayed was evident from 
the fact of his having failed by only a short head in the Doncaster Cup, 
unable to give the three-year-old Pinfold 18 lb. He wound up the 
year by carrying 8 st. 6 lb. into second place for the Cambridgeshire, 
beaten a length and a half by Georgic, 7 st. 8 lb. This was the occasion 
when there was a very unfortunate start for the race, the Prince of 
Wales’s Nunsuch being one of the sufferers, hopelessly left ; for it 


CANTERING DOWN FOR THE HUNT CUP, I906 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


was made perfectly plain a couple of days afterwards that she 
assuredly ought to have beaten the winner. I do not remember 
whether Mr. Reid Walker’s horse was amongst the victims. 

Taking the race as it stands it was an excellent performance, 
for behind Dinna Forget, fourth, were Eager 8 st. 12lb., followed by 
Mount Prospect 6st. 12lb., Merman 7st. 1olb., Newhaven II 
8st. 6lb., Labrador 7 st. 6lb., Chelandry 8 st. 3 lb., Knight of the 
Thistle 8 st. 10 lb., to name no more. It usually happens that one 
horse largely accounts for his owner’s position in the list of winning 
owners, and Dinna Forget contributed £3,650 of the £4,184 which 
gave Mr. Reid Walker a fairly prominent position—for there were just 
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two dozen in front of him that year, Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, with 
£30,267, nearly doubling the total of the Duke of Westminster, who 
came next. Otherwise the longish string of runners did not do 
much. One of the disappointments of the stud was Simonsbath, a 
son of St. Simon and Mimi. The dam’s produce have seldom failed. 
One would imagine that an animal so bred could not help winning 
races, but he was out nine times without getting his head in front. 
Zoar was also out in the same number of races, taking, however, 
three of them, but worth only £339. Galatia, now a four-year-old, 
did nothing in her two attempts, finishing last for the Goodwood Cup. 

The position was by no means sustained, for next year two 
little races worth £100 each were all that fell to the colours, and in 
1900, though the amount rose to £2,721, it required eleven horses 
to secure it. Dinna Forget was only out twice, once successfully, 
in the March Stakes of Newmarket. The chief contributor was 
Courlan, who took three races, a Biennial worth £1,060 the principal ; 
and he came near on various other occasions, being second to Caiman 
for the Lingfield Park Stakes of £2,420, second again for an 
Apprentices’ Plate, third for a Queen’s Plate at Derby, and, ridden 
by Sloan, third, beaten three lengths, for Diamond Jubilee’s Leger. 
This son of Gallinule and Clarion had given promise of better things ; 
all the same he must be held to have done fairly well, and comes 
into the category of his owner’s successes. Dinna Forget was now 
at the stud which Mr. Reid Walker had established in Ireland, Galatia 
was there also, and a daughter of her’s, by Clorane, was freely 
entered for races in 1go1, for none of which, however, she started. 

The horses were now being trained by Mr. Gilpin, who accom- 
plished a pleasant surprise in the Coronation Stakes at Ascot. The 
sea green jacket was here carried by a filly called Bella Gallina, 
who had run second for a couple of Nurseries the previous season, 
but of whom much was not thought. She started among the 
“to to 1 others,” the favourites were Sabrinetta and Fleur d’Ete, 
and Mr. Reid Walker’s representative won easily by three lengths, 
the race this year being worth £3,700. She only ran once more 
during the season, third for the Park Hill to St. Aldegonde and 
Santa Brigida, beaten a length and a half, giving the winner 6 lb. 
Another rather nice filly running this year was Beltenebrosa, though 
she was not of Bella Gallina’s class and only won a little race at 
Gatwick. Another filly, Rhanis, had been freely entered, but made 
no shew in the two races for which she competed; but Hedera, a 
daughter of Marmiton and Wild Ivy, scored on two occasions: in a 
handicap at Gatwick and in the Wavertree Welter Plate at Liverpool. 
Mr. Reid Walker experienced the best season he had enjoyed so far, 
taking £5,648 as the result of nine races. 
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Bella Gallina did not fulfil promise in 1902, but Beltenebrosa 
helped things on a little by securing three races, running up in four 
others. Mr. Reid Walker was still looking for a good horse, for 
though he won a dozen races the total came to no more than £1,890, 
nor did things improve the next year when seven successes 
only yielded £1,509. But a new interest was arising, for the 
young Dinna Forgets were beginning to run. Three of them 
won in 1904, but in each case only £100, and as it happened none of 
the three was the property of Mr. Reid Walker. Little races, which 
need not be discussed in detail, were still the rule, ten of them 
bringing in only £2,129. These figures strike me as rather instructive, 
shewing as they do what an owner of race horses may reasonably 
expect, or at least the sort of thing for which he must be prepared. 
The stud was liberally managed, the horses freely entered in all 
sorts of races—I should judge that there must have been over twenty 
of them in training—and the results were as stated. Next year there 
was a further drop, only four races, worth £1,231, falling to the 
colours ; but the owner was on the eve of better things. 

Dinneford, a son of Gracie, was one of Dinna Forget’s first 
crop of foals. He won nothing as a two-year-old, and was set a 
stiff task to begin with as a three, running for the £2,000 St. George’s 
Stakes at Liverpool ; but at his second attempt a week later he carried 
off the £1,000 Gordon Stakes at Goodwood, a race, by the way, which 
is generally described as old-fashioned, presumably because it seems 
so appropriate that a Gordon Stakes should be run at Goodwood. 
I was about to speak of its comparative antiquity in an article not 
long ago, but not being sure asked the Duke of Richmond who told me 
that the event was of comparatively modern origin. I well 
remember that particular race, for I happened to be staying for the 
meeting with my friend Mr. Saunders Davies at Michel Grove. 
Of course we studied the programme before leaving home, and he 
paused at the name of Dinneford trying to recall where the colt 
had made a favourable impression on him. There was not much in 
the race—one of the runners was Full Cry, the dam of Javelin, by 
the way—and a good price was laid because the colt was ridden by 
a jockey named Rogers, whose name was unknown. Indeed as a 
matter of fact that was the only race he won all the year, though 
he was only up on eleven occasions. It is remarkable what good 
horses often compete in £100 Plates. At Dinneford’s next appearance, 
for a race of this value at Birmingham, he was opposed by Kilglass, 
who came so very near to winning the Cambridgeshire, by the useful 
St. Wulfram, and by Kaffir Chief, winner of the Lincolnshire 
Handicap and another Cambridgeshire runner-up, with other winners 
in the field. Dinneford was not likely to have given 20 lb. to this 
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last and 10 lb. to St. Wulfram, nor was he likely to have won the 
Hurst Park Lennox Plate with gst. 8 lb. on his back. He missed 
the Doncaster Stakes by only a neck. 

The season of 1906 was to be the best which had ever fallen to 
the colours. The horses, who had for a time been trained by Hassall, 
were now in the hands of Doyle. It would scarcely be an injustice 
to describe him as a very superior head lad, for in truth Mr. 
Reid Walker himself supervised the preparation of his runners, his 


DINNEFORD, TAKEN IMMEDIATELY AFTER WINNING THE ROYAL HUNT CUP 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


stables as already remarked are near his residence, Ruckley Grange, 
and it is one of the enjoyments of his guests to “‘ go round the horses ”” 
in the evening, or to see them at work in the morning, on the ground 
for many years occupied by Wadlow, where so many notable winners 
were prepared. Dinneford, however, was one of the few under 
Alec Taylor’s charge at Manton. He had wintered well and started 
favourite for the Doncaster Spring Handicap, in which, he 
could get no nearer than third; but at Epsom he jumped off in 
front for the {500 Plate, led throughout, and won in a canter by 
five lengths from an even money favourite, La Petite Dame. This 
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was more like business, indeed it was sufficient to establish him 
favourite for the Hunt Cup, or to be accurate, an equal favourite 
with Ravilious and King Charles, with Roseate Dawn practically 
on the same mark. Madden rode, 7 st. 8lb., which was a pound 
overweight, and the colt won this coveted trophy cleverly 
by three-parts of a length. This was the sort of race at which 
Mr. Reid Walker had been aiming, though with the exception of the 
Coronation Cup which Bella Gallina had taken it was the only big 
event that had ever fallen to the colours ; and something better was 
in store. The son of Dinna Forget was in the Princess of Wales’s 
Stakes at Newmarket, then a £10,000 race, and so highly was he 
esteemed that he was backed down to 7 to 4, the actual favourite 
being the Derby winner St. Amant, 11 to 8. Dinneford won easily 
by three lengths from Llangibby, the latter giving 31b., which 
certainly would not have altered the result, and it may therefore be 
said without fear of contradiction that Dinneford was a really good 
horse ; for Llangibby was to win the Eclipse Stakes easily by four 
lengths a fortnight afterwards, and I suppose there can be no 
possible doubt that had he not injured himself he would also have 
won the Leger. In this field at Newmarket was Polymelus. 
He was giving the winner 12 lb., and finished fourth, a good many 
lengths behind, however. Costly Lady and Heatree made up the 
runners. 

Dinneford was only out once more that year, third to Chaucer 
and Velocity for the Liverpool Summer Cup. An added satisfaction 
was, of course, that he was by Mr. Reid Walker’s own horse ; and he 
was by no means the only winner. Dingwall, a son of Red Virgin, 
took the Column Produce Stakes, from the favourite—11 to 8 on— 
Prince William. Dinornis, a daughter of Goosander, won the 
Hopeful Stakes at Doncaster and the Home Bred Two-Year-Old 
Plate at Gatwick, being only out three times. St. Clare, a daughter 
of Sister Clare, won the £500 Staffordshire Breeders’ Foal Plate from 
Mr. Hall Walker’s Knight of Tully. Sweet Memory took a Nursery 
at Birmingham, but I do not think she belonged to Mr. Reid Walker, 
not did Remindful, who won at Worcester, nor Impression, who 
carried off a couple of stakes. Of course Dinna Forget’s reputation 
was firmly established, and his fee, which had been reduced from 
18 guineas to 12 guineas, rose to 48 guineas. Nor was this all. 
Minnesota, a daughter of Velasquez and Minn, won her first three 
races. The ten stakes which fell to the stable were worth £12,018. 

Dinneford came out next season in the City and Suburban, not 
much fancied, Larino being a hot favourite; but at this time 
Velocity was irresistible, and carried home his 9g st. 2 lb. without 
an effort, nor did Dinneford make much show in the Hunt Cup, 
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finishing sixth to Lally; but he greatly distinguished himself by 
beating the speedy Rocketter, a favourite at 11 to 8 on, for the July 
Cup, Melayr, receiving 12 |b., third, and he won the Liverpool Cup 
with 8st. 1olb., starting at 7 to 4. This, of course, sent him up 
considerably in handicaps, and he failed to give Succour 13 lb. in the 
Peveril of the Peak Plate at Derby. In the Prince Edward Handicap, 
though burdened with gst. 8lb., he started favourite at 11 to 4, 
finishing unplaced to Lischana, 7 st. For the Duke of York Stakes, 
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QUEEN’S ADVOCATE 


(Photograph by Sport and General Illustrations Co.) 


carrying 9st., again favourite, he was third to Tirara, 7 st. 5 lb. 
In the Select Stakes, 6 to 4 on, he ran unaccountably, finishing last, 
and, unfancied, he ran nowhere for the Cambridgeshire with 9g st., 
Land League winning this year with 7 st. 13 lb. Queen’s Advocate, 
after running third for the Duke of York Stakes at York, won the 
Doncaster Stakes, these two contributing close on {2,000 to the 
£2,243 which fell to the colours, so it will be seen that the others did 
little. 
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The Princess of Wales’s Stakes, reduced from {10,000 to £6,000 
unfortunately for Mr. Reid Walker, gave Queen’s Advocate his 
first chance next season. He was one of the Manton-trained horses, 
and had been so well tried that he started at 2 to 1, followed in the 
market by Lord Howard de Walden’s Cargill. As it chanced, I 
watched the race by Mr. Reid Walker’s side on the July Course stand 
opposite to the ring, and had an interest in both animals, having 
indeed backed them separately and coupled ; for Cargill was a son 
of Galinne, whom I had persuaded Colonel Harry McCalmont to 
buy. It was a great race betwwen the two, and from our position 
behind them impossible to say which had won till the number of 
Queen’s Advocate was hoisted, and the judge announced the verdict 
a short head. The race was worth £4,844, and was the only 
contribution of the winner, who was beaten by Dean Swift and 
others in the Liverpool Cup, and throughout the season never got 
nearer than third—to Sir Harry, in receipt of 20 lb., for the great 
Yorkshire Handicap, and to Cape Verde for a poor little £100 race 
at Worcester. But a winner of the Princess of Wales’s Stakes must 
be an exceptional animal if he wins handicaps afterwards with the 
weight he has naturally earned. This applies also, of course, to 
Dinneford, who was unplaced to Dean Swift for that horse’s second 
City and Suburban, indeed the only race Dinneford took this year 
was £100 Rothschild Plate at Manchester. 

There was, however, another young Dinna Forget who began 
to win races and give promise of still better things. I was staying 
with Mr. Reid Walker early in 1908, and, needless to say, went to see 
the horses, being much struck by a little son of Dinna Forget and 
Beltenebrosa, called Duke Michael. His owner voiced my thought 
when he remarked, “It’s a pity he is so small!” One could only 
hope that he would grow, for the sturdy little colt distinctly lacked 
size. He came out in the Mostyn Two-Year-Old Plate at Chester, 
not much fancied and making little show, it may be said not at 
all fancied, for Mr. Reid Walker had also in the race a filly called 
Flying Fortune, second favourite to Temnos, and the two finished 
according to their market position. Duke Michael reappeared for the 
Warwickshire Breeders’ Foal Plate at Birmingham, which he took 
from Chanteur, and then at Liverpool carried off the great Lancashire 
Breeders’ Produce Stakes, by a head, from Electra, this good filly, 
who had previously won the Acorn Stakes, the Spring Two-Year- 
Old Stakes at Newmarket, and the Sandown Park Stud Produce 
Stakes, giving, however, 12 lb. He then appeared for the Champagne 
at Doncaster, King Edward’s Princesse de Galles being a 13 to 8 on 
favourite. She was ridden on this occasion by Maher, possibly 
because Jones, making too sure of success, had allowed himself to be 
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beaten on her at Goodwood by Lord Rosebery’s Attic Salt. There 
she failed by a short head, and in the Champagne she did so once 
more, Duke Michael just getting home. His three races were worth 
£3,774. Queen’s Advocate’s liberal contribution has been mentioned, 
and these two made up the bulk of the £10,138 yielded by the 
thirteen races won by bearers of the sea green. 

I was at Ruckley again next year, naturally wondering as I walked 
to see the horses how Duke Michael had wintered. He had thickened 
and looked well, but, of course, he was on the small side. 


DUKE MICHAEL 


(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


According to the programme then devised he was to run for the 
£2,000 Chester Vase; but illness broke out in the stable and this spoilt 
the year, only three races, worth £875, being won. Queen’s Advocate 
missed the Liverpool Spring Cup by three-parts of a length, and 
secured nothing but the Old Newton Cup at Haydock Park, though 
he afterwards ran the useful Don Juan to a neck on the same course. 
Dinneford had been retired to the stud, and the year was a most 
unfortunate one. 
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C. Leader was now training the horses at Stanton, the 
chief winner of 1910, Elizabetta, a daughter of Diamond Jubilee and 
Red Virgin, being known at Manton. She had won a couple of races 
the year before, and had shown capacity to stay, the consequence being 
that she was put into the Chester Cup. Mr. Goodson’s Marco Fraser 
was actually favourite, Elizabetta coming next; and no mistake 
had been made about her. Before rounding the last turn she shot 
to the front—Marco Fraser had broken down early in the race—and 
won comfortably from Accurate, the property of her owner’s elder 


ELIZABETTA RETURNING TO SCALE AFTER WINNING THE CHESTER CUP 
(Photograph by Sport and General Illustrations Co.) 


brother, Sir Peter. Elizabetta was favourite for the Ascot Stakes, 
being beaten, however, by a stable companion, Sir Richard Garton’s 
Declare, Bridge of Earn, second, and Elizabetta third, in front of 
Accurate as at Chester; but she did better a week afterwards at 
Newcastle, winning the Northumberland Plate by a neck from the 
Ascot Stakes second. Duke Michael, who had only been out twice 
as a three-year-old, with no satisfactory results, never fulfilled his 
early promise, though he took the Peveril of the Peak Plate from 
Dalnacrag, and also a little race at Haydock Park. Half-a-dozen 
races in all, worth £4,693, formed the total. 
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Up to the time of writing Elizabetta has not been out this season. 
Duke Michael has won a {100 Rothschild Plate. In the Spring a good 
deal seemed to be thought of a colt called Adamite, a son of Adam 
and Musette, though it is not very evident who thought it. The colt 
ran for the Three-Year-Old Stakes at Newbury, being made second 
favourite. Mr. Reid Walker had not been near the rails, and asked 
me when I met him on the stand how they were betting on the race, 
being much surprised to hear that his horse was freely supported. 
Adamite ran badly. Another recent disappointment was a beautiful 
filly called Pernelle, a daughter of Persimmon and Nuneaton. To 
her owner’s equal astonishment and gratification she ran third to 
Rosedrop for the Oaks last year. She was not ready, Mr. Reid Walker 
told me, but in the belief that the race would have done her good and 
brought her on she was made favourite, at 15 to 8, for the Coronation 
Stakes, at Ascot, running unplaced, however, to Winkipop, who was 
giving her a stone; and she was a moderate third for the Park Hill 
Stakes to Yellow Slave, giving 7 lb. and Rosedrop, giving 11 lb. This 
season with 6 st. 5 lb. she was one of the last pair in the Jubilee. 

Mr. Reid Walker races also under National Hunt Rules, and 
has had a fair but not a remarkable share of success. There is scarcely 
a better judge of the sport, indeed I know no one for whose opinion 
I have a greater regard. When he fancies a horse, the chances are 
that if it does not win it will be very close up. Dinneford is, of course, 
standing at the Joristown Stud, Westmeath, and there is every 
reason why he should be a success. 
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OTTER HUNTING WITH THE WEST CUMBERLAND 
A HALT FOR A REST AT ESKDALE 


SPORTING LIFE IN A CUMBERLAND DALE 


WRITTEN BY ‘“‘ DALESMAN”’ AND PICTURED BY MARY C. FAIR 


Lire in the remote dales of Cumberland and Westmorland is not 
so dull as many people might believe. There are numerous things 
that break the monotony, especially if one happens to be a sportsman 
and to possess a camera. Nearly all native-bred dalesmen are 
sportsmen to the backbone even in the somewhat fatalistic manner 
in which they take meteorological reverses which would give the 
typical grumbler of the farming persuasion good excuse for his 
lamentations. 

“Bad weather?” said one to me when I condoled with him 
on flooded fields and spoilt bracken. ‘‘ Oh, weel, it might be worse. 
Roots was wantin’ rain bad.” 

“ Aye,” said another, after a blizzard which had cost him over 
a dozen of his sheep, “ there’s yan or twa or maybe a score done for 
i? smother. Way yonder Yorkshire way there’s yan man lost ower 
a hundred, so I’se fair an’ lucky.” 
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Great interest is taken, too, in most of the dales in such events 
as the Waterloo Cup, and coursing is keenly followed. What is 
called a *‘ book” (viz., a sweepstakes) is made on most of the big 
events, and the aged mother of a farmer of my acquaintance was 
rumoured to have netted the very respectable sum of £9 over last 
year’s Grand National, to which her son and many of the neighbours 
fared forth by excursion train. When you live nine miles from the 
nearest station and your train leaves in the grey of the early dawn 
you must indeed be a keen sportsman to undertake the journey. 
The railway company, with a praiseworthy desire to give you a 
good day out for your money, arranges that the train back deposits 


JUDGING HERDWICK RAMS. COMPETITION RUNS VERY KEEN AND JUDGING 
IS HARD AND DIFFICULT WORK, EVERY POINT HAS TO BE CONSIDERED 


you at your station in the small hours of the morning. You thus 
arrive home in time for your next day’s work. Sportsmen from the 
dales do not look on this strenuous day as at all a tiring one. It 
is the same with the ‘‘ whist drives and balls”? now universally 
held in the dales. Many of the dalesmen play a sound game at whist 
and are excellent dancers, and it is not long since I beheld a farm 
servant adorned in early Victorian dress clothes delivering the 
morning’s milk with unabated cheerfulness after one of these 
festivities. He had not had time to change after the revels, so went 
forth to his daily work just as he returned from his outing. He 
was not tired or dull either, but alert and obliging as usual. 
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Sheep farming is, of course, the staple industry of the dales, 
and in connection therewith are various sports and junkettings. 
In the autumn there are shepherds’ meets at various specified centres 
where sheep which have strayed from different districts are returned 
to their owners. This business being transacted there comes pleasure. 
A fox hunt and a dance are usually the great social functions of a 
shepherds’ meet. 

The Fell Dales Association, too, strives to improve the breed 
of fell-going sheep by various means. It offers prizes for them in 


FELL DALES SHOW. THE BLOCK TEST—A PATIENT VICTIM OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 


YOU PAY ONE SHILLING OR SIXPENCE, AND GUESS THE WEIGHT 


OF THE FAT BEAST WHEN CUT UP FOR MEAT 


May and September, and the latter show is full of varied 
entertainment beyond the sheep which form its legitimate excuse. 
It is held at an old-world hostelry on the ancient pack-horse 
route between Kendal and the sea, called the ‘‘ Wool Pack Inn,” 
Eskdale. This inn is just under Sca Fell and is a most picturesque 
spot. Here are gathered sheep, shepherds and dogs. There is a 
block test fat beast, a bee demonstration, and other attractions. 
Also there are sports, one of the most exciting of which is a hound 
trail. Now a Cumberland hound trail held under good conditions 
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FELL DALES HOUND TRAIL, READY 


FELL DALES HOUND TRAIL. WYNDHAM, THE WINNER IQI0 
THIS HOUND HAS NOW WON 98 TRAILS 
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is a thing to see, and the camera man can there secure dramatic 
pictures. Hound trailing is rising rapidly in the social scale now 
that such men as Lord Lonsdale have taken it up; and indeed, 
fairly conducted, it is excellent sport entirely without the taint 
of cruelty. One of the finest “trails’’ of the year is that held at 
the Wool Pack,” Eskdale. 

The course is laid over some twelve miles of rough, typical 
fell-hunting country, over the mountains and along the mountain 
breasts, over scree and through heather and bracken. The hounds 
are highly trained for the arduous work they have to perform, and 


ESKDALE AND ENNERDALE FELL FOXHUNTING 
DRAWING A FELL BREAST 


their diet is, I believe, a considerable item in their finished cducation. 
The hounds are lined up and slipped as the two trail layers come in. 
These two “trailers” have gone over the course dragging behind them 
pads kept well saturated with a pungent mixture of aniseed and 
petroleum. The slipping is a moment of tense excitement, for the 
slippers remove collars and clothing from their charges in many 
cases, holding them between their knees, clutching them by the 
ears. The hounds themselves are delirious with excitement, baying, 
plunging, struggling till the word is given for the start. Then, like 
the proverbial flash of greased lightning, they are off, and half-an- 
hour or so will elapse before the finish. The crowd is kept back from 
the point where a line is made for the hounds to come in, and only 
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allowed here are judges, stewards and catchers, the duty of the latter 
being to capture the hounds as they come in. As two or three often 
come in at once this is a very exciting moment. 

After the hound trail there is a guides’ race, over a strenuous 
course of a mile or more up a craggy fell, round a cairn and down 
again. In the evening there are—for a band is in attendance all day 
at these shows—dancing competitions. 

There are several packs of foxhounds in the English lake district 
fell country, most famous amongst which is the Eskdale and 


A KILL WITH THE ESKDALE AND ENNERDALE 


Ennerdale, founded and hunted for fifty-three years by the late 
Tommy Dobson. This pack is going more strongly than ever under 
the mastership of Mr. William Porter, who is a member of an old 
Cumberland family, and its record last season was an excellent one. 

Fishing, perhaps, hardly enters into the scope of such an article 
as this. I have, however, had many a pleasant summer’s night after 
salmon and sea trout beneath Sca Fell and his brethren. You 
cannot do much good by day when these mountain rivers are 
low in summer. 
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Perhaps—it is a delicate subject—it would not be amiss to 
wind up with a reference to that legally-extinct sport, cock fighting, 
which is—dare I say it ?—still in full swing in Cumberland. Cock 
fighting—as compared to the barbarous and abominable rabbit 
coursing, let us say—is not a cruel sport, though it is illegal whilst 
the other is not. The cocks themselves no unprejudiced person 
can doubt thoroughly enjoy it; indeed, it is a very difficult 
matter to avoid impromptu cock fights if you keep game fowls. 


BEAGLING IN THE MOUNTAINS OF CUMBERLAND 


Many friends of mine breed Old English game cocks: grand 
birds, full of grit and go; and I have seen occasionally the steel 
spurs that, so I was informed, “me fadder fought his birds 
wi.” These spurs are in surprisingly good condition, as “fadder” 
has been in his grave these twenty years. More than once in 
remote spots I have come across splendid birds with shaven 
heads and spurs removed—fighting cocks which I have much 
admired, and passed discreetly on. It is certain that cock fighting 
is still not one of the least of the many sports of a Cumberland dale. 
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“MOTORING” : EXPENSIVE AND ECONOMICAL 


BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON 


THE opening of the great annual Motor Exhibition at Olympia is 
an event that has now become of interest to such a vast multitude 
of folk, comprising all those who manufacture as well as they who 


avail themselves of the mechanically-propelled carriage, that I am 
emboldened once again to offer a few remarks, both on the position 
that we have arrived at, and also on some later developments and 
refinements of construction which may possibly be of interest to 
prospective purchasers. Although, as is usual, little has been 
allowed to leak out regarding the novelties that are to be exhibited, 
it is pretty safe to assume that nothing in the nature of any radical 
change either in design or construction is at all likely to materialise. 
At all shows we have usually seen, somewhere or other, an apparent 
masterpiece of originality which is calculated to give pause at any 
rate to the sensational journalist in search of copy for his paper ; 
and despite the fact that daring alterations which nowadays have 
any practical value are as rare as snows in midsummer, he seizes 
on anything particularly striking to the eye and worries it to death, 
oblivious that it has merely been placed in the position where he 
found it in order that visitors may be at any rate attracted to a 
particular stand where they may be induced to investigate the 
ordinary productions of the factory. 

Manufacturers have for many years been ceaselessly experi- 
menting in the direction of securing a better gear box, for instance, 
than the present universal one with its train of cogged wheels, but 
so far without success, and unless some invention is fathered by a 
firm of long standing, and one which in addition pays its shareholders 
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substantial dividends, it is well to be wary of any new system which 
is “‘ going to revolutionise the motor industry,” for such ballons 
dessai are merely started in the hope of obtaining orders, the 
existing types failing to find purchasers in sufficient numbers. 

The motor car is now “standardised” as much as it is ever 
likely to be in our time, for the brains of the cleverest engineers in 
the world have long been at work on attempts to improve it, with 
the result that refinement of details is all that has practically been 
effected. ‘‘ Standardisation ” may, however, be overdone, for where 
the product of any factory is huge it is more than ever necessary to 
be convinced that the supervision of the assembling of the component 
parts of the vehicle, and also its subsequent severe and strenuous 
“testing” before delivery, should be notoriously perfect. Cars 
are manufactured in order to make a profit, but one must be certain 
that the numbers produced must not only be distinguished by the 
large numbers of them that are in evidence on the roads, but likewise 
by the general reputation that they bear for quality, which means, 
in effect, prolonged resistance to wear. 

I am not a believer in “cheap” cars, and in this connection 
one asks oneself the pregnant question, What 7s cheapness ? ” 
Two vehicles may be staged alongside one another of the same horse- 
power, weight, and general appearance. One may cost £50, or even 
£100 more than the other and yet be the * cheaper,” for {100 less 
in the amount of initial purchase money is by no means “saved ” 
if it has to be expended in the course of a year or two in a broken 
back axle, fractured springs, seized pistons and a damaged gear box. 
In a motor car there is so much to go wrong that not only may, 
but must do so sooner or later if either material or workmanship 
is indifferent, that the highest in both is absolutely essential, and 
every working part should be as svignce, as French workers express 
it, as are the works of a hundred-guinea chronometer. The best 
test I know of the intrinsic value of any particular make is to note 
the prices at which they are on offer second-hand in the advertise- 
ment columns of the motor press. Some cars depreciate as little as 
five per cent. per annum, and anyone behind the scenes will recognise 
the little two-seater sold at £200 new, which can only be purchased 
with difficulty and research for £190 or thereabouts when it has had 
a season’s use. 

Broadly speaking, cars are better than they were. About three 
vears ago, in the days of the boom, some makers came to the 
conclusion that, as far as material was concerned, cheaper and there- 
fore inferior steel and iron in the working parts would “do just 
as well.” It was soon seen that a vital blunder had been committed, 
and this being recognised and rectified, it is by good judges deemed 
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perfectly safe to buy second-hand cars of last year’s make, or even 
those of the year previous, so good are they. 

Prices will not be found much altered, for wages of first-class 
mechanics still remain high, the raw material bearing a very small 
proportion to the total cost arrived at in production; but the 
demands of the economical motorist will be more fully catered for 
than ever before in the history of the movement, and as an example 
of this one may perhaps direct attention to the new four-cylinder 
1rh.p. Humber two-seater, which will be placed on the market, 
with hood, front screen, and lamps complete at well under £200; 
and at less than this it is impossible in the present condition of the 
labour market to expect to be able to purchase a car of real 
excellence. 

I will again enunciate the proposition that I have more than once 
already stated in this magazine, that in the ordinary four-seated car 
of any make one cannot expect to accomplish “cheap travel” if 
one takes the car-miles run as the criterion. In the little two-seater 
all expenses are far lighter. Tyres are less than half-price, not nearly 
so much fuel or oil is used, and there is so little in it to be cleaned 
that anyone can attend to it. Chauffeurs’ wages are saved and the 
tax is only trifling. Fora small car tyre one has only to pay £2 18s. 6d. 
for the plain cover, whereas at the other end of the scale, for a heavy 
vehicle requiring tyres with a section of 135 millimetres to support 
the weight, a plain cover may cost £18 3s.; but as a studded one 
will be absolutely essential on each back wheel to ensure safety from 
side slip, £21 3s will have to be expended for each of them! Further- 
more, the small car tyre has at least a double mileage capacity, as 
it will possibly run 5,000 miles, and for a very heavy car tyre 2,000 
miles is regarded as being a good journey. Again, cars are often sold 
“under tyred,” this is a matter in which the purchaser should 
set himself right before concluding the bargain ; and in order to do 
this he cannot do better than pay strict attention to what the tyre 
makers say with reference to the size of tyres that should be finally 
selected, without paying undue deference to what the car manu- 
facturer may state on the subject. 

I give a quotation from the suggestions issued by the Dunlop 
Tyre Company as follows, and which is to be found in their catalogue, 
p. 15: “Calculate the maximum weight of the car together with 
the maximum weight it will, under any circumstances, be called 
upon to carry; apportion this between the front and rear wheels, 
and then consult the table which has been compiled for the guidance 
of motorists. If in doubt, select the larger of two sizes and thus insure 
more comfort, more wear, fewer punctures, and economy in wear 
and tear of engine and frame.” 
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This is the only sane and commonsense method with which a 
practical motorist should approach the great tyre question; few 
buyers are satisfied to purchase the chassis minus tyres, have a body 
built to suit their especial requirements and then order tyres to be 
fitted of an ample diameter to support the entire weight of car plus 
passengers ; but this is frequently a counsel of perfection if tyre 
efficiency is to be secured. Four-seated light cars which actually 
weigh unladen 16 or 17 cwts. are sold fitted with tyres having no 
greater section than 85 millimetres or possibly go, 810 by go being 
a very popular type for vehicles of medium h.p. ; but a section of 100 
or even 105 millimetres is far better, and in my own experience 
give a greatly increased mileage, together with considerable extra 
comfort, as larger tyres need not be pumped quite so hard and in any 
case they are more resilient, containing as they do a larger quantity 
of air, which is the shock-absorbing medium. 

It must be remembered that a four-seated car frequently carries 
five persons, and it makes a real difference to the tyres whether they 
are to be expected to sustain their life carrying an average load of 
five passengers of fifteen stones each or only four “light weights.” 
For example, a man and his wife and two or three children will find 
tyres to carry them well, of the normal size fitted to the car as 
“standard,” but if trunks and boxes are to be part of the weight 
sometimes attached as baggage for a touring party of four heavy 
men, deterioration will rapidly set in unless the tyres are really 
strong and well up to their work. I am rather inclined to labour the 
point of “ tyre-sufficiency,” because even to-day it seems sometimes 
to receive but scant attention. There is indeed an “ economical 
size ’’ in tyres, those of very big section are expensive to buy and the 
small ones prove to be still more expensive to use, as they wear out 
so quickly. For quite a light touring four-seater, with hood, screen, 
lamps and spare wheel complete, I think that tyres with a section 
of 105 millimetres are about right for good roads and for medium 
speeds. 

One knows nearly exactly how much motoring is likely to cost 
per mile with reference to fuel and oil. ‘* Tyre-cost ”’ is the vague 
detail, but it is one that vastly exceeds all the others; so if one does 
not wish to absolutely throw money away, the best advice to give is, 
buy only the very best, have them amply large enough for their work 
and keep them in good order, then they will give but little trouble. 

It is, of course, quite impossible to dogmatise on all the various 
makes and types of complete cars. At Olympia they will be found 
assembled from every country in Europe as well as from the United 
States, but British vehicles do not now yield the palm to the foreigner 
as once they did, and less money in proportion is now being expended 
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in the purchase of foreign automobiles than was formerly the case. 
Some makers devote themselves entirely to producing one type only, 
such as the Rolls-Royce, a powerful vehicle of the highest degree 
of excellence both from the strictly engineering standpoint and also 
from that of the user who desires luxury and comfort irrespective 
of cost; other firms, such as the Daimler, make seven distinct 
models suitable to the needs both of the wealthy and of the 
man of moderate means. Wolseleys are among the very finest, 
and have been so for years. Humbers now, as in the past, cater 
for the broader market, the largest of their three new types being 
of 20h.p. The well-known 15 h.p. Straker Squire will be the sole 
product of the firm responsible for it, being as it is an excellent all- 
round car of medium, but amply sufficient, power and in great demand 
in the world of motoring. 

To “the small man,” the new two-cylinder 8h.p. Swift, with 
Claudel Hobson carburettor, will present many extremely attractive 
features, and it is sold at an extremely moderate price. Sunbeams 
remain, as ever, amongst the very best all-round practical cars on 
the road, having been produced from the first with that full attention 
to detail and fine workmanship that has resulted in placing them in 
their justly-earned unique position as being absolutely trustworthy 
under all circumstances. A car now coming to the front is the 
“ Flanders,”’ for which the Studebaker Corporation is responsible. 
It is made in two types, 15—20h.p. and 20—25h.p., the prices 
complete being £195 and £260 respectively. The idea of purchasing 
15 h.p. for less than £200 will appeal, I am pretty confident, to a 
goodly number of folk. The ‘‘ Flanders” car, although undoubtedly 
cheap, has already acquired a considerable reputation, and as its 
integral parts are manufactured from material of the highest degree 
of excellence, there is every reason to imagine that it will give satis- 
faction in use. 760 by go square tread tyres can be fitted to all 
wheels at the small additional cost of £3 15s. in place of the Standard 
tyres supplied by the makers. 

I do not believe, however, that many people buy cars on account 
of what is said about them in the editorial columns of the public 
press, nearly all such “notices”? being regarded nowadays as mere 
puffs ; but on the other hand, the genuine advertising columns are 
scanned with interest in order to find out details and prices both 
of new and second-hand automobiles that are likely to suit the needs 
of the would-be purchaser. The second-hand market abounds with 
interest, as at the end of the season many owners are anxious to 
part with their present vehicles, either because they do not desire 
to use them during the winter (and this particularly holds good 
in the case of open touring cars) or by reason of the fact that they 
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have determined to give the order for a new type after having viewed 
all that there is to see at Olympia. 

Amateurs have now become extremely knowing as to the points 
to be looked for, or avoided, in both the chassis, machinery and 
coach work of the body, and although most owners of lordly 
limousines know no more of “‘ what makes the wheels go round ” 
than does the railway traveller of the vitals of the locomotive that 
pulls the train, yet a very large percentage of motorists really take 
the keenest interest in everything that appertains to their beloved 
hobby, and there is no doubt that a larger proportion of owners 
drive their own cars than has ever been the case before. Buyers 
now want to see and know all that there is to be seen and known 
regarding the latest refinements in automobile design and work- 
manship, and it is for this reason that the Annual Exhibition of 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders continues year by year to attract 
greater attention, not only from our own countrymen, but also 
abroad, by reason of the undoubted fact that the market for many 
Continental makes is not so largely patronised as it has been in the 
past. 

Anyone desiring to spend, say, five hundred pounds on an 
automobile has now no reason for sending his money to the work- 
shops of France or Germany, Italy, Belgium, or America, except to 
gratify some fad or whim. The best English cars are quite as 
* good” in every possible respect as the best foreign automobiles, 
while the cheaper British vehicles are in my humble opinion far 
better, there being no rubbishy cars turned out at all nowadays from 
our own factories. At somewhere in the neighbourhood of £300 for 
the chassis alone there is a choice of many of the most superb 
examples of engineering workmanship that the world can offer. 

It is to be feared, however, that the superstition has not yet 
died down that we cannot make cars as well as our European 
competitors do. Once we could not for the all-sufficient reason that 
the French and Germans were hard at work producing them at the 
time that the crass stupidity of our own people forbade them being 
driven on our roads at all. However, we have not only caught the 
foreigner up, but we have in many respects absolutely passed 
him by. 

Now that such perfection has been arrived at both in the chassis 
and in the product of the coach builder, considerably more interest 
than was the case even last year has been centred on the springs 
which are common to both and on which all real comfort depends 
when long journeys are undertaken, such as tours through parts of 
Europe. Unless the means adopted for providing immunity from 
road shock are most carefully designed the car, of whatever make, 
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may be considered, by those who know what the best really is, as 
being merely “a coarse brute.” The interposition of small buffers, 
actuated by springs on the hydraulic principle, is a device now 
largely used and highly to be recommended. Very many cars are 
thus fitted, and in time the proportion will be infinitely greater. 
Another particularly interesting and practical refinement is that 
known as the J.E.F. Easy Starter, an invention now placed on the 
market by Feay, of Manchester, which not only facilitates the easy 
starting of the engine (usually on one pull of the handle) but also 
economises petrol to such an extent that in some cases an increased 
five miles has been secured for every gallon expended. This simple 
fitment soon, therefore, will be found to have paid for itself. 


MOTORING ON TWO OR THREE WHEELS. 


There is, however, another aspect of motoring, and one in which 
economy is the prime object, where at the same time long journeys 
may be undertaken in great comfort and at a considerable rate of 
speed. I refer to the modern and now apparently nearly perfected 
motor cycle, which has been vastly improved within the last year or 
two. Taking the exigencies of ordinary traffic into consideration 
anyone can get about, if he wishes to do so, quite as speedily as does 
his brother who owns a four-wheeled car, even though it may be 
one of high horse power. I have during the past summer been 
experimenting with one of these machines of the best make known 
and can frankly state that I am absolutely delighted with it. So 
far as the “sport and pastime” of it is concerned there is no 
comparison between operating and entirely managing oneself 
a little two-wheeler that as a matter of fact easily can put up a speed 
of forty-five miles per hour, and in being merely a passenger, or 
even the driver of, a lordly automobile in which there is nothing 
to do nowadays but drive, and where the necessity of even soiling 
one’s fingers does not arise once in twelve months. The chief 
objection has been that the rider of a ‘‘ motor-bike ” indulges in a 
solitary and even selfish pursuit, but this reproach is rapidly being 
rolled away from him owing to the extraordinary development in 
side-cars which, costing but a few pounds extra, can easily be 
attached to the motor bicycle proper, to contain a favoured friend 
who can be trundled up hill and down dale in great comfort and 
security and to the complete satisfaction of both parties. 

The statement is uncontroverted that the real emancipation of 
Woman dates from the moment when the first female ventured 
abroad on an ordinary push-bicycle. But an even brighter 
day appears to be dawning for the lightweight and up-to-date 
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damsel of 1912. Whilst touring in rather a remote spot some 
weeks ago I observed a _ youth of cheerful countenance 
approaching me at high speed on a motor cycle. Sticking out 
behind him sideways were two black objects of familiar appear- 
ance, and as they flashed past I became aware that they were 
a pair of ankles, and that their proprietress was sitting on a 
comfortable big pillow or cushion fastened on to the luggage 
carrier, and holding on to a combination of straps which the driver 
had arranged on his own back. This is possibly considered as going 
one better than even riding in a side-car, and the idea of keeping to 
two wheels in a machine to carry weight is quite feasible in practice. 
The crude application of it that I witnessed is now being developed 
and recognised, and several of the new models will be exhibited 
with a safe and comfortable “ pillion ’’ seat behind the rider’s saddle. 
The adoption of this method of transport has its advantages, 
eliminating as it does at once the question of purchasing a side-car 
at all, even for the delectation of the fair companion ; but it is to be 
anticipated that during next spring the young man’s fancy will 
lightly turn to thoughts of that particular girl of his who weighs 
but eight stone, with a view to running her down to Brighton and 
home again without undue damage accruing to his back tyre. One 
can indeed even imagine Edwin imploring his Angelina to confine 
her nourishment to weight-reducing biscuits in order that she may 
not become unduly chubby. 

The best all-round motor bicycle for ‘‘ solo”’ use requires to be 
of about 3}h.p. developed from a single cylinder, with a “ free 
engine ’’’ so that the clutch may be let in, with the engine running, 
and the machine will then glide quietly off; and for hilly country, 
with a heavy rider, a two-speed gear is often indicated, but I know 
an eleven-stone man who got up every hill he came to in Devonshire 
on a 3}h.p. single-speed machine. Failing the “ free engine,’ one 
has to run alongside the “ motor bike”’ until “ she begins to fire’’ and 
then vault lightly into the saddle (like young Lochinvar) ; but if one 
is not a first-class vaulter, or if one vaults too earnestly or energeti- 
cally, one may even find oneself prone in the middle of the road with 
the whole cycle on top of one with the engine kicking merrily away 
and the back wheel revolving, and this is generally allowed to be only 
humorous to the lookers-on. 

There are plenty of good and powerful “ motor bikes ” having 
two cylinders and of 5—6h.p. eminently adapted for pulling a side- 
car up any hill, and the four-cylinder machine is also well known 
and highly appreciated ; but for the beginner the “single ”’ is best, 
the drive by a belt, which is easily adjusted, and having the firing 
by magneto. This costs when new about £50. 
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The economy in running is remarkable: a gallon of petrol will 
take one 100 miles, and a back wheel tyre will last possibly 3,000 miles 
and cost when new under £2. A friend of mine who had never been 
on a motor cycle in his life got one and set it going, gingerly let in 
the clutch, and in the course of the day rode 180 miles. Another 
friend who had a little experience some years ago with a very primitive 
machine, bought a new one with two speeds, brought it up to me to 
look at, and then trundled himself off to Scotland and back at his 
leisure, without experiencing any trouble whatever, covering 1,700 
miles. 

Many people have asked if riding this machine does not jar 
one’s spine? I do not pretend to have a practical knowledge of all 
the various makes and types, but I can certainly state that those 
I do know throw nothing like the strain on one’s dorsal muscles 
as does riding a trotting horse. The saddle, front forks, and in some 
cases a certain back portion of the frame, together with the foot rests, 
are entirely hung on springs, the general sensation even on rather 
rough roads may be described as “ floating,” and at about twenty- 
five miles per hour it is almost as exhilarating as anything that I 
know. Witha side-car, however, on account of the three-point contact 
with the road surface, there is rather more jarring noticeable. One 
has to be alert and watchful and keep one’s nerve when riding a 


motor cycle, whereas in a motor car nowadays it is almost possible 
to go to sleep if one is so disposed. Motor cycling is, however, 


distinctly a “‘ sport” in itself. 

I am by no means enamoured of record-breaking ‘‘ end-to-end ” 
quick runs, but I observe that it is possible to cover the 390 miles 
between Mizzen Head and Fair Head at cither extremity of Ireland 
in fourteen hours, including stops, the actual riding time being under 
twelve hours, this having recently been accomplished on a motor 
cycle with a side-car attached for advertising purposes, and I merely 
mention this feat in order to emphasise the potentialities of the 
modern machine. Another light-weight record accomplished in 
June was 2,157 miles insix days. For side-car use I should personally 
prefer a machine having two gears, for it is easy to get ‘“‘ baulked ”’ 
on a hill, after which there is considerable difficulty in starting 
afresh if the slope is steep, with a single gear. 

It is by no means to be understood that I desire to condemn 
any machine that has not a free engine. Indeed, the fitting of a 
clutch, whether on the engine pulley or in the hub of the wheel, 
introduces an additional complication. I merely desire to point out 
that for a novice the art of riding a motor cycle is more easily 
acquired by starting it as one does a motor car than by running 
alongside and making it start by its own impetus. Both belt and 
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chain drive have their respective advocates; the latter perhaps 
transmits every ounce of power, but. the former is softer in action 
and safer if by any chance the engine should seize and stop. This is 
not likely, but it is at least possible. A most important feature in the 
latest types is that they are now being built so low that one can have 
both feet firmly on the ground when about to start, and on stopping, 
as one sits in the saddle. This gives great safety in going round 
corners and on slippery roads, minimising as it does very consider- 
ably any tendency towards side-slip or more accurately giving one 
the power of saving oneself from an actual fall. 

“Omnia Gallia in tres partes divisa est,’ remarked Cesar, and 
we may say the same of motoring as we see it to-day, and the three 
divisions of mechanically-propelled road travellers are: First, 
those who ride luxuriously in either the “‘ heavy ” or “ light ’’ four- 
seated automobile ; secondly come the two-seater section, who, being 
of the opinion that ‘‘ two is company and three is a crowd,” travel 
comfortably together whither the Fates may lead; and, lastly, the 
motor cyclists, riding either on separate machines (and here I may 
remark that motor cycles made for women are equally efficient 
and comfortable as the others), or with the side-car attachment, or 
with one on the pillion seat. It is a question of cost. They all “ get 
there ’’ much about the same time but at a vastly differing expense. 
We will imagine that two people wish to take a little jaunt say of 
3,000 miles. Whether they adopted either of these three methods 
of travel the tyres would be pretty badly damaged on their return. 
The four-seater couple, if in a heavy car with tyres of 135 millimetres 
section might well be called upon to pay about £14 each for new 
ones, 7.c., £56, together with a gallon of petrol for every twelve or 
fifteen miles covered. Tyres for the “ two-seater ’’ would cost say 
£3 each, 7.c., £12, and the little vehicle might cover thirty to fifty miles 
to the gallon of fuel. The motor cyclists, if riding separately, might 
want four cycle tyres at £2 each, say £8, if with side-car, three tyres 
only, with a gallon of fuel required for every 100 miles. 

Finally, let not any ornament of the superior sex allow herself to 
be scared at the idea of riding a “ motor-bike.”” At the November 
show numerous types of exquisitely-finished little machines will be 
on view, and so simple is the control that any lady who can already 
ride the ordinary pedal bicycle can in an hour or so learn sufficient 
to be competent to manage any one of them. I would advise 
beginners to carry out their early experiments on a flat open road 
and to keep off hills and out of all town traffic for a week or two or 
until the management of the simple handle bar controls is uncon- 
sciously effected. It must be remembered that when perfect efficiency 
is secured there is no hill that the little light-weight motor cycle will 
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not ascend, but until one is absolutely au fait it is best not to run 
the risk of having to stop on some steep and awkward slope, as the 
machine is not at all pleasant to wheel for any distance. Warm 
clothing covered by good waterproof is absolutely essential. 

When the public begins to realise that one may take a run of 
about 100 miles at a cost of about a shilling for petrol, threepence 
for oil and let us say three shillings and sixpence for tyres, putting 
the life of these at 2,000 miles only, no other expenses whatever 
being incurred, I am confident that the manly and wholesome 
pastime of motor cycling will become even more popular than it 
is at present. 

I have not sufficient space to enumerate all the various makes, 
but one may mention some of the popular types, such as the Triumph, 
Zenith-Gradua, Humber, Singer, Rover, Bat-Jap, Matchless, Enfield, 
Bradbury, Douglas, Indian, Rex, N.S.U., F.N., New Hudson, all of 
which are tried and trusty machines, all having their respectives 
points appealing to various classes of users who either require or 
dispense with two-speeds, free engine, high power or belt, chain or 
shaft transmission. Some will pull sidecars better than others, 
but full information on these and all other details can easily be 
obtained by the enquiring purchaser. 

At the present moment I am greatly interested in a four-wheeled 
runabout containing seats for two people one behind the other. In 
it is to be found neither clutch, gear box, differential nor live axle, 
the wheels and tyres being those usually fitted to motor cycles. It 
weighs complete between 2 and 3 cwts. only, has an engine of about 
5 h.p., and is capable of a speed of 40 miles an hour, covering 70 
miles to the gallon and costing about as much as does a motor cycle 
with side car attached. If I have any luck with it, as I confidently 
expect to, I trust that some day I may be permitted to record my 
adventures in this Magazine. 
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THE ‘‘GALATEA’’ AT DRACO 


ROBINSON CRUSOE IN THE NEAR EAST 
BY ARTHUR CRAWSHAY 


A Rosinson CRUSOE existence has manifold and great charms, but 
unless a man possesses at least in some degree the qualifications of 
that mariner, such a life is apt to be beset by difficulties and 
troubles—not to say danger. My experiences were gained in this 
way. All my life a boating man and lover of boats, it had 
never occurred to me to build a boat till one day last autumn, 
while I was whittling a model in a garden, a friend suggested 
that I should make the attempt. I seized the idea with avidity, 
and immediately hired and partitioned off half of a small 
joiner’s shop wherein to construct the craft. The first thing 
to be done was to measure the room and the means of exit and 
then to get the necessary tools and a sufficiency of common wood 
for the trestles and moulds. These preparations completed, I set 
to work without delay. But this is not an article on boat-building. 
Suffice it to say that I did not consult any book, nor copy any design, 
but nevertheless, after nearly six months of much labour and despite 
many difficulties, a boat 12 ft. 6in. keel, 13 ft. 6 in. overall, 3 ft. 11 in. 
beam, and 2 ft. 6in. between uprights, with decked-in foc’sle, was 
ready to receive the finishing touches. The gunwale strakes and upper 
works were varnished, then a narrow bead of pale blue, the rest 
painted white, and one fine May morning a volunteer gang of Greek 
sailors carried her shoulder high down to the sea. Later in the day 
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a great lady dashed champagne over her bows, named her the Galatea, 
and then amid the good wishes of a vast concourse of friends, my 
handiwork took her first dip in the blue sunlit waters of the Marmora 
in Moda Bay. It was a great day, and one which a white-haired man 
may well remember with joy and gratitude for the rest of his time. 
Rigging and trial trips followed, and under a balance lug she not only 
sailed well and lay a good wind, but proved herself to be a staunch 
weatherly little boat, row or sail, with great carrying capacity. She 
has swivel rowlocks of gun metal, her fittings are brass and, needless 
to add, she is copper fastened throughout. And she had many presents, 
cushions with her name worked on them and a red ensign. <A spare 
oar, without which one should never be at sea, completed a full 
equipment in every detail. So much for the boat. 


THE CAMP AT DRACO 


The sportsman, in the fitting out of an expedition such as I 
projected, naturally turns first to his sporting stores. Mine consisted 
entirely of fishing tackle, and as the possibilities were almost limitless, 
the selection required some thought. As the sequel will show, very 
little of the tackle was used, but inasmuch as nearly all would have 
served its turn under more auspicious circumstances, some idea of 
what was taken may be of service to those visiting this part of the 
world. First, then, a barbuni or red mullet net is indispensable, for 
not only are red mullet the leading fish and luxury of the Marmora, 
but they are also not to be caught by angling. The nets are trammel 
nets made of very fine twine which might almost come under the 
category of thread, and they are hand made. The cost of my net, 
fifty fathoms long, complete with corks and leads, was six Turkish 
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pounds, or about £5 10s. English, which, when the amount of delicate 
work is taken into consideration, cannot be regarded as excessive. 
I knew of two streams, in one of which I had already caught trout, 
and, judging by previous observations, it seemed highly probable 
that sport was to be obtained with fly among the grey mullet at the 
mouths of some of the streams. A 12 ft. all-round greenheart was 
therefore selected, a variety of flies and plenty of gut, besides a spare 
reel, a landing net and some light spinning tackle. There was of 
course a sea rod with spare reel, a large assortment of sea tackle, a 
fine hand line, a deep sea long line, a quantity of heavy leads, hooks 
of all sizes up to a full-sized English cod hook, and a well tried and 
trusty old friend—a salmon gaff. The gaff is not understood in this 
country, and thus does one often hear of the loss of a fine bass owing 
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to the tackle becoming entangled in the great, clumsy, small-meshed 
landing nets used also for shrimping. I also shipped a few tools, 
copper nails, and brass screws, in case the boat should require repair. 
The rods, landing net handle and gaff, were placed on narrow shelves 
constructed on either side between the mid thwart and stern seat, 
for the double purpose of convenience and strength, and the tackle 
and tools packed in tin boxes, and surmounted by my camera and 
field glasses, were stowed in the fcc’sle, which opens from the deck. 
So much weight forward brought the Galatea considerably down 
by the head, but with the barbuni net and canteen basket placed aft, 
she was just nicely trimmed. The canteen basket, besides the usual 
fittings, contained sundry sauces and medical stores; but of the 
contents of this basket more anon. 
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A sandal or native boat was necessary for the transport of the 
heavy baggage to the first place of encampment, and in this manner 
I intended to proceed throughout the cruise, hiring a transport boat 
with each move. In the sandal were placed bedding, a small tent 
for one, cooking stoves and utensils, a tin of petroleum, a large case 
of dry stores, wearing apparel in a waterproof kit bag, a plank 7 ft. 
by 14in., the trestles on which the Galatea was built, a bucket and 
rope for drawing water from the wells, and lastly Friday. The plank 
and the trestles proved to be invaluable as they formed either a bench 
or a landing stage at a moment’s notice, while two of the trestles 
served as shores for the boat on a rough beach. I have enumerated 
all these details in order to show that the stores and equipment were 
as complete as those of a polar expedition in miniature ; but despite 


MY FIRST VISITOR 


all the care and forethought bestowed upon"them, the one thing more 
needful than all had been omitted—a revolver. 

The first camp was to be pitched just beyond Cape Draco, about 
nine miles eastward of the starting point, Moda Bay, on the Asiatic 
coast, and Friday was instructed to assist the boatman of the sandal 
while I took charge of the Galatea single-handed. One cloudless 
morning we got under weigh and, there not being a breath of wind, 
took to the oars. The loveliness of the scenery of the Marmora with 
its peculiar softness of colouring is famous, and on such a day, at its 
best. Clearing Phanaraki Point, which with its cypress trees forms 
the only dark bit of colour in the scene, we opened the whole coast 
line to Draco. The heat was intense, but pulling steadily, we reached 
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Maltépé in two hours, the distance covered being about eight miles, 
which was not bad going for loaded boats. Sea and river rowing are 
different things. The country as far as Maltépé is more or less studded 
with villas and gardens, but beyond Maltépé signs of civilization come 
to an abrupt and striking termination, for near at hand rises the 
grim head of the Dragon, dreaded alike by sailors for the enthralling 
calms or fierce squalls with which it frequently greets them. A pull 
of two or three miles more, and we had rounded the cape and reached 
our destination. There, the water being shoal inshore and the bottom 
sand, I got out of the boat and waded about with her till I found a 
suitable landing place. The beach itself was of rough shingle, but 
as will be seen in subsequent photographs, I had no difficulty in 
scooping out a comfortable berth. The two boats were quickly 
discharged, the tent erected, the red ensign run up on the Galatea’s 
mast in front, and then, the transport boatman being anxious to 
weather Draco while the conditions remained favourable, took his 
departure. Such a simple little camp did not take long to put in 
order ; and the sail and a spare cover rigged over the guy ropes at 
the rear made an excellent annexe for Friday. It is true that I 
afterwards found I had included a couple of ant heaps and a colony 
of gigantic spiders in the tent; but both were harmless and these 
insects swarmed everywhere. 

The first day or two passed happily enough, the bathing was 
delightful, the privacy perfect, and the catch of red mullet satis- 
factory. I wore bathing shoes, but no socks, nor coat nor waistcoat, 
rose with the sun, retired with the sun, and slept away the hottest 
hours in the generous shade of a walnut tree. And the cherries ! 
There was an armed bekdji or watchman, a Turk, whose duty it was 
to guard the vineyards and fruit trees in the neighbourhood, and often, 
just as I was composing myself for the noonday nap, he would drop 
a bag of the most delicious cherries I have ever tasted beside me ; or 
if I slept, I awoke to find the cherries, but the good fellow gone. He 
had taken me under his protection, and once a Turk does that he will 
give his life for you without hesitation. He had a _ wonderfully 
sweet smile—as sweet as it was rare. But I had other visitors, a couple 
of wizened old Greek fishermen, who found it convenient to land and 
cook their mid-day meal at the camp. Their menu usually consisted 
of three tiny fish stewed in oil and garlic; but the extreme meagre- 
ness of the fare was more than compensated for by the pungency 
and volume of its aroma. These gentry took to dropping in habitually 
for afternoon tea, and when they departed in search of more profitable 
fishing ground I was not sorry to see the last of them. Then scarcely 
a day or night passed without a visit from a “gripo.” The gripo 
is a huge net with tailing ropes a quarter of a mile long. It is shot 
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from a caique and hauled in on the beach. The crews usually consisted 
of nine men, Greeks with perhaps an Armenian or two among them, 
but no Turks; and a very rough-looking lot they were. Since their 
wholesale destruction, pariah dogs are no longer to be seen near the 
habitations of men, but odd specimens are still to be met with in 
sequestered parts of the country. A couple drew in to the camp and 
I fed them every evening at sunset, but although after a time one 
took bread from my hand, neither would let me touch him. They 
had learnt their lesson ; they had lost their trust in man. The dogs 
complete the list of local characters connected with subsequent events. 

A very few days served to convince me that Friday was a fraud, 
a lazy, skulking, worthless ragamuffin, a liar and a petty thief; 


SELF AND TENT 


not did his looks belie his character, for he had a protruding, drooping 
under lip, and while one eye drooped as in sympathy with it, the 
other looked anywhere but at you. Possessing these attributes, he 
was of course also a coward, and so by showing my rough side and 
a stick now and then, I enforced obedience and compelled a modicum 
of work. My knowledge of Greek is limited, but the stick was the 
best argument in any case. He was worse than useless as a boatman, 
and after one experience, I never again allowed him to touch an 
oar; but he had two good qualifications—he knew how to handle 
and mend a net, and how to fry fish to a turn. And he had one 
virtue—he did not drink. In other respects he somewhat resembled 
the fat boy in Pickwick, dividing his time, so far as he could, into 
allotments of eating and sleeping. A week had not passed before he 
pressed a variety of schemes upon me, all of which included the 
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absence of myself or himself or both of us for a whole day, and in 
the latter case he would undertake to find a watchman for the camp. 
Needless to say, I did not fall in with these plans, for though I 
often took long rows of two or three hours, I never told him when 
or where I was going, nor when I should return; and I invariably 
took the glasses with me. 

Now I have a young friend—a veritable Grace Darling—who 
had kindly promised to bring me fresh supplies of soft stores in her 
sailing boat when the weather permitted; but this year the calms 
were unusually protracted and the meltem, or nor’ easterly wind, 
was now long overdue. At last one morning the belated wind broke 
loose with a force suggestive of making up for lost time, and so hard 
did it blow that I scarcely thought that even “Grace Darling” 
would face it—but she did. At noon a sandal rounded the cape, and 
in the stern were my friend and her dog. The landing stage was 
quickly erected and then, the sandal dismissed, it appeared that 
she had had a somewhat perilous adventure. When nearly off 
Maltépé with the Vorthuna rocks to leeward, the tiller of her sailing 
boat had suddenly broken, and for an exciting minute or two the 
craft was banged about at the mercy of wind and sea; but there 
was fortunately a long sweep on board, and, steering therewith, she 
had succeeded in working her boat into Maltépé. At Maltépé she 
had left the boat with instructions to her seaman to fit a jury-tiller 
pending her return; and then, undeterred by misfortune, wind or 
waves, transhipped the stores to a sandal and completed the voyage. 
That was the act of a true Grace Darling. A merry lunch, a feast 
of cherries, a snapshot or two, and then it was time for me to convey 
my visitor back to Maltépé. The Dragon was not in a good humour, 
and with wind dead a-head and the current from the opposite 
direction, there was a choppy sea off the nose; but the Galatea did 
all that was asked of her and we were off Maltépé in the nick of 
time to catch the big sailing boat as she came out. That was a 
sporting day—a red letter day—and as I paddled back to camp I 
felt pardonable pride not only in my boat, but in the implicit confi- 
dence that my friend had placed in her. 

For some days past Friday had been troubled with a miraculous 
toothache—miraculous because it did not interfere with his favourite 
occupations, eating and sleeping. The toothache scheme culminated 
of course in the same manner as all the others. He asked permission 
to go home for a day to have the tooth taken out. I wanted one or 
two things myself, and so consented conditionally upon his returning 
by tea time, which would give him a long day. On the morrow he 
went, but tea time, supper time, sunset came without a sign of him. 
A cypress tree in Turkey always marks a tomb, and hard by the 
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camp stood a very tall, lonely specimen, its dense branches let out, 
so to speak, in flats to four pairs of birds. The very top was occupied 
by a pair of storks, then came a pair of hawks and below them a pair 
of carrion crows, the lowest down being a pair of grey crows. Mr. 
Stork was always the last to come home, and great was the welcome 
he received, judging by the flapping wings of his consort silhouetted 
against the sky. The gloomy, funereal tree fascinated me to-night ; 
the utter silence and solitude were sufficient to try the strongest 
nerves ; I felt that I was in imminent danger. Twilight in these 
latitudes is short ; the last gleam showed me a man on the sky line 
of the hill. He proved to be an Albanian shepherd, and partly by 
pantomime and partly with a few words of Turkish I explained the 
situation, and made him understand that I wanted the bekdji. I 


MY RESCUER AND HIS BOAT 


hurried back to camp for it was now quite dark. Perhaps an hour 
of deathly stillness; then the sound of oars. A gripo had arrived, 
and a man waded ashore with the tailing close to me. I had been 
left without water, and I thought if I offered him a backsheesh he 
might bring me some. I spoke in Greek. In reply he thrust a ruffianly 
countenance close to my face, laid one hand on the knife in his belt, 
proclaimed himself a Turk, and demanded a medjid (a dollar). That 
is the Greek all over; the attempt to commit a pettifogging robbery 
in the name of the Turk; the giving of the bad name to the Turk 
in any case; always slandering the Turk behind his back, and too 
great a coward to fight him. If ever a Greek wins the Marathon race 
it will be with a Turk started after him. But this by the way. I 
smiled. I said I was glad he was a Turk because I liked the Turks, 
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and I produced my cigarette case. He could have a cigarette, but a 
medjid, no! That spiked his gun. Afterwards I saw the net hauled 
and dispensed a cigarette here and there, treating the whole crew as 
though they were of no account whatever. As a result, at some sign 
from the leader, I was treated with respect and presented with some 
fish ; but had I shown any sign of the white feather at that moment 
there would have been a different story to tell. Having seen the 
caique put to sea, I returned to the tent; but not to sleep. Anon 
I heard a slight cough, and on looking out found the bekdji squatted 
cross-legged at the door, his gun across his knees. Then I slept in 
peace knowing full well that he would shoot anyone at sight who 
approached the camp. When I awoke the good fellow was gone, and a 
bag of cherries with the dew on them awaited me. The first attempt 
had failed. 

I was returning from my morning bathe when Friday appeared. 
He brought a note from ‘“ Grace Darling,”’ who had herself seen him 
in Moda and reprimanded him and now asked me to forgive him ; 
and only that note saved him from the thrashing he richly deserved. 
The next day was a great day—the day of the Coronation. Friday 
greeted me with an empty bucket and a story that there was no more 
water to be got. This was an egregious lie. I had noticed that for 
some time past he had not taken the rope, the truth being that he had 
begged water from some workmen up the coast rather than go a 
little further to the well, and now the men had naturally become 
tired of supplying him with what they had themselves drawn. But 
I lived for my own pleasure, not his; and it was a lovely morning 
for a row. By noon I had returned from Maltépé with a tin vessel 
holding enough water for about a week. Friday’s face fell. After a 
hurried lunch I ordered the net out and was obeyed with alacrity, 
for the net would not be lifted till near sunset, and so he counted on 
a long afternoon of sloth and sleep. But it was now my turn to call 
the tune. His head gear consisted only of a cloth cap, and, the net 
set, I paddled quietly seaward keeping the honest, blazing sun full 
on his low, blackguardly countenance. Sulks. A few minutes passed 
and then he announced that he must go ashore at once or there would 
be thieves at the camp. I smiled, remarking that the thieves were 
not on shore, and rowed on. Presently, with increasing temper, he 
said I was heading for the island of Halki. I smiled again; the 
sun was from that direction. Then the boat was filling with water. 
I said I was glad to hear it, for that was good for the boat. I could 
see between the bottom boards, and there was not a drink in her. 
Finally he lost his temper altogether and openly insulted me, 
demanding that I should take him ashore. I had got him at last, 
and laying down the oars I spoke as follows: ‘“ This is the sea, do 
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you understand ?” Hedid. “ This is my boat, do you understand ?” 
He did. ‘Iam the captain, do you understand ?”” Hedid. “And,” 
I added, touching it significantly, ‘‘ this is my stick, do you under- 
stand that?” He did. “Then,” I said, “sit up straight in the 
middle of the boat.”’ Then I fried him for two or three hours more, 
going close in shore from time to time as if about to land, and then 
turning out again; but always careful to keep the sun full on his 
face. The net held quite a nice catch of barbuni, and I must confess 
to feeling a bit of a king myself that evening, for not only in the sweet 
open air did I feast on a delicacy that can never grace a royal table, 
but I had also taken it thoroughly well out of Friday. 

But “ uneasy lies the head.” As I put each article in its place 
in the canteen basket preparatory to locking it up for the night, 
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SELF LAUNCHING “‘ GALATEA”’ 


Friday sat almost offensively close to me, a leer of low cunning on his 
villianous face indescribable ; and he was more than usually persistent 
in enquiring the cost and nature of everything. I told him the truth, 
that the bright Britannia metal forks and spoons were only worth 
a few pence, and so on; but I am certain he did not believe me, 
making sure that they were silver. Earlier in the evening he had 
presented me with an account of the sum I was to give him on the 
morrow for sundries he was to bring from Maltépé—an account 
which I afterwards reduced by more than half—but apart from 
this, his mien and conduct gave me cause to suspect that there was 
something much more seriously wrong. 

I left the basket at the end of the bench so that I could almost 
touch it with my stick, the barbuni net I moved to the very entrance 
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to the tent, camera and field glasses I laid by my hand, and money 
and keys between the bedding under my shoulder. Sleep was, of 
course, impossible. I had no clock but the sun. Perhaps a couple 
of hours had passed when I saw a small shadow on the tent that might 
have been caused by the head of a dog or jackal. I struck it with 
my fist and it vanished. The packing case containing the dry stores 
stood at the back of the annexe and the lid was broken and loose. 
More time passed and then I heard the lid moved. Still I gave dogs 
or jackals the credit ; but this time I turned out armed with a good 
stick. It was very dark, but I could have seen a man at thirty or 
forty yards. There was no living thing to be seen, not a sound broke 
the intense silence. I sat on the bench and smoked a cigarette, but 
the dew was falling almost like rain and I turned in again keeping 
my shoes on. It was of no use calling Friday, for he was useless in 
any case, and, if implicated, would have shammed sleep. More time 
passed, and then, just once, I heard a voice. I am no longer young 
and active, so that to turn quickly out of so small a tent was not 
an easy matter; but I did my best, and with the same result. At 
last the welcome dawn, and then I saw that the canteen basket had 
vanished and with it the whole of my writing materials. Every- 
thing else was intact, but the robbers had been good enough to 
leave me a memento of their visit. Near the packing case lay a long 
murderous looking knife, such as is habitually carried in the belt. 

Friday was, or appeared to be, in his usual norma] condition for 
the time of day, that is to say more than half asleep ; but demonstra- 
tions with the stick, coupled with a peremptory demand for the pencil 
with which I had seen him make up that pretty little account over- 
night, effectually roused him. Then, having found a scrap of paper, 
I despatched him at full speed to Maltépé with a telegram to my 
Fidus Achates in Moda who I knew, sail or rail, fair weather or foul, 
would send a relief expedition. Friday had also orders to bring the 
police from Maltépé with him. He returned in an incredibly short 
time quite out of breath, and brought the receipt for the telegram, 
but not the police. He said there were no police in Maltépé. I knew 
there were, but this deviation from the truth was not to be wondered 
at as they would most certainly have locked him up as a preliminary. 
Giving him just time to recover his wind, I therefore sent him on 
another five mile spin with a telegram addressed to the chief of police 
in Kadikeui. He was evidently in great terror ; but for what reason 
is best known to himself. 

I did not see the bekdji every day, and this morning there was 
not a human being in sight, ashore or afloat. Having discovered that 
they had missed the valuables, the thieves would be certain to return 
with reinforcements sooner or later, and there were rocks close at 
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hand capable of concealing a number of men. The camp might 
even be rushed in broad daylight, so lonely was the place. I ran up 
the flag, collected my effects in the smallest space possible, and then, 
with eyes ever turned to the cape, awaited events. 

It was again blowing a full half gale off shore. Friday had 
perhaps been absent half an hour, and then the red ensign hove in 
sight round the point. My friend’s boat, and he himself was at the 
helm! That was a thrilling moment, and I feel it all again as I write. 

Relying on my boat, he had not brought his dinghy, and the 
wind had caused the water to recede so much that the Galatea was 
almost dry. But in such an emergency one is gifted with abnormal 
strength, and after a struggle, [ succeeded in launching her. He had 
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got my telegram on his very doorstep as he was starting for town, 
and had turned back at once and ordered his boat out. That is a 
friend in need and in deed. 

He told me that he had been uncertain whether to bring me a 
revolver, or to fetch me home, but had come to the conclusion that 
the latter was the best plan. And he was right, for had I remained, 
bloodshed would in all probability have been the result. We had a 
happy lunch beneath the walnut tree, after which the camp 
was struck, and everything stowed on board his boat. I took a 
snapshot of the last load going off. The shorter of the two men is 
Friday. 

Then with four reefs in the mainsail, no foresail, and a storm 
jib, we had a sporting sail home, the little Galatea dancing merrily 
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along in the foaming wake. I never heard anything from the police, 
but as we passed Maltépé a torpedo boat put in with no doubt a belated 
army on board. The following day, finding that Friday had not so 
much as cleaned the boat or coiled a rope, I summarily dismissed him 
ten days short of his time, so that what he may have made by pilfering 
he lost to the full in pay. I also assured him that should I find him 
within the precincts of the boathouse again, he would be thrashed at 
sight. 

Three alternative morals may be deduced from these adventures. 
The first is, never to camp in sequestered corners of the Turkish Empire 
without firearms ; for although a swordsman may perform unexpected 
wonders with a stick, a gleaming barrel commands more respect. 
The second is, if you see a shadow on your tent after nightfall, you 
should shoot at once and chance what you may find outside 
afterwards. The third is, not to go to such places at all. 
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“NOVICE’S LUCK” 


A BRENT GOOSE CHASE 


BY D. L. A. JEPHSON 


? 


Do you know what “ rafty’ 
On the Blackwater, in the local vernacular, it signifies cold and mist ; 
and on this January morning, when Tom and I stood on the causeway 
waiting for the man in the dinghy, who was to take us off to the 


means ?>—No? well, I will tell you. 
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**8-ton yacht,” real “rafty”’ it was. 

We were going to spend the day, the night, and all next day, 
in endeavouring to circumvent the wily black goose, as the Brent 
is called. 

This was our equipment. The yacht was cutter-rigged ; there 
was a good-sized cockpit, a cabin for two, and a slop-down in the 
forecastle for one. We had two punt guns mounted on a “ chock,” 
port and starboard, on the cabin top; a couple of twelve bores, 
and a plentiful supply of cartridges for both. The punt guns were 
breech-loaders, the port shooting about half-a-pound of shot, the 
starboard three-quarters of a pound. There were two Primus 
cooking stoves, and our larder consisted of a ready-made pot of 
stew, chops, two sorts of “neg,” vegetables and half a _ grocer’s 
shop! Last, but by no means the least important item of our 
commissariat, was the water in the breaker. Then, there was 
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our man Jack, a tall, grey-haired chunk of humanity, born 
and bred to the sea; blue eyes in which the very essence of 
the salt sea sparkles. ‘“‘ Loafer,’ I heard him called. Well, if 
by loafing he can keep his two eyes open and his two ears unclosed 
and so can gather that wonderful knowledge of sea-fowl that he 
possesses, and can make himself a better shot, a keener sportsman, 
(which I very much doubt), let him loaf! 

Jack had taken all the paraphernalia aboard before we arrived 
on the causeway, so there was nothing for us to do but jump into 
the dinghy. In a few shakes we were alongside, in less than a minute 
we were standing on the deck of our temporary home, then 
with the dinghy made fast ‘‘ aft ” away we went down the “ Fleet,” 
and made for the open sea with a very light fair wind. 

Most likely some expert will say—‘‘ Why no punt? Surely, 
they are not such idiots as to think they can sail at geese, and get 
within shot in an ‘8-tonner’!” Well, we are not “experts”; in 
fact, Tom had never been at the game before, and really had scarcely 
fired a twelve-bore, much less a punt gun. 

Though we were mainly out for sport, we were certainly out 
for enjoyment, and considering our ages (we were both over forty) 
and our weights (our aggregate being thirty-three stone!) I think 
even the expert will admit that a punt would have been rather 
ridiculous ; anyhow, we preferred to go ‘‘ comfortable,” and no 
one can call it comfort for a fat, middle-aged man to spend several 
hours lying on his stomach in a crampled position on the bottom of 
a gunning-punt. We weren’t having any. 

We had only just reached the open sea, or rather the broad 
mouth of the river—Tom and I were stowing the food in the cabin 
and making things snug below—when Jack, who was on the helm, 
sang out— 

‘“‘ There’s some geese on the north edge of the tide just ahead.” 
Up we tumbled, and, sure enough, there sat a dozen geese; and 
although we were fast drawing on to them they continued feeding, 
not appearing to notice our approach. 

I insisted on Tom having first shot, although as I have said 
he had never fired a punt-gun before. His excitement was intense 
as we gradually got into range, and I was fearful of the result ; but 
on my giving him the word to fire, he let drive with the bigger of the 
two weapons and to my utmost surprise I saw five geese floundering 
in the water; but what astonished me more was that the remainder, 
instead of making off, circled round us, and Tom, seizing his twelve- 
bore, actually knocked down two more with a right and left! 

Call it “‘ Novice’s Luck,” or what you like, but there the fact 
remained—within half-an-hour of our start Tom had accounted 
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for seven geese, a bag which I had never succeeded in getting in three 
days ! 

Whether it was owing to the excitement or not at our success, 
I can’t say, but we omitted to gather the birds at once, two of 
the first five started paddling off, evidently not much hurt, and finally 
on our giving chase got up and flew off. I think we should have got 
them had we gone at them straight away, but they could only have 
been stunned. 

You can imagine this put us in fine fettle when we got going 
again, but we sailed on and on, and, although we saw widgeon and 
duck—they would not let us get within range. We had agreed to 
put into a creek for the night and land and try flighting for an hour 
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at dusk. It was now high tide, and for some reason Jack insisted 
that we ought to be making for the creek, stating that it was easier 
to find at high tide and that then there would be plenty of water 
to enable us to get up, as the low tide left it practically dry. 

I couldn’t see this myseif, but as Jack was in « charge ” I made 
no objection, so Tom and I went below to lunch—the stew having 
been on the ‘“ Primus” “ hotting up’’—and by the time we had 
finished and Jack had eaten his share, we were off the creek. 
Then our troubles began. 

There was only one beacon—a stick at the mouth of the 
creek—and although Jack should have known his way he appeared 
to be fogged. We had to proceed most carefully as the tide was 
then ebbing, and the creek being narrow it was essential to keep in it ; 
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otherwise, if we touched the mud on either side there we should 
stick until the next tide, and the tide ebbs very quickly off these 
flats. Anyhow, by dint of sounding with boat hooks and oars we 
managed to keep in the passage, and as the water ebbed the sides 
showed distinctly and we could proceed without fear of touching. 

The idea was to sail well up the creek, get our boat alongside 
the “cant ”’ of the mud, and let her rest against it in an upright 
position when she grounded. A very good idea; but as the tide 
receded I had grave doubts whether our boat would keep the 
perpendicular and expressed them to Jack, who reassured me, but 
finally got out a kedge anchor, took it out on to the mud on our 
port hand, and having fixed the warp to the jib halliards hoisted 
it about three-quarters the way up the mast so as to prevent her 
listing over away from the cant. We were therefore like a vessel 
moored alongside a quay and appeared perfectly safe. 

There was still plenty of water, and our boat, which drew about 
three feet, was only just grounding when we went off in the dinghy 
to flight. 

On getting some distance down Jack said we could land and 
wait there for the widgeon and duck coming in. I protested that the 
mud was soft and unfit to walk on, but Jack, covertly eyeing the 
eighteen stone of my friend, insisted on his getting out of the dinghy. 

“Tom, you'd better not get out,” I urged. He _ turned 
round and regarded me scornfully. He had on leather “sea- 
boots,” and at ihe first step in he went right over one of them, and 
with one foot in the dinghy and the other in the mud he was a most 
laughable sight waving his unloaded gun in the air, and finally he 
collapsed overboard. You can imagine his plight. It was with the 
greatest difficulty Jack and I rescued him and hauled him into the 
dinghy a bit at a time (he is over six feet!). And the mess !— 
well, we scraped with knives and did all we could, and although Jack 
was for going on we made a stand and back we rowed to the yacht. 

The creek was almost dry by now, and when we reached the 
bend round which we could see our home, what was our horror to find 
her listed well down over to starboard ; in fact, lying on her side! 
This was putting the lid on it for Tom of the eighteen stone, and, 
sorry as I was, I could not help bursting into a fit of laughter. What 
had happened was that as the water ebbed from her she had listed 
away from the cant of the mud and quietly drawn her anchor 
through the soft slime just as we found her. 

Well, there she would stick until the tide flowed up to her again 
about 11-30—it was then about six p.m. 

We scrambled aboard and proceeded to make the best of a bad 
job and clear up the confusion. I managed to rig up the stove, 
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get the kettle to boil and make some cocoa, much to the amusement 
of Tom, who had recovered from his mud bath. He couldn’t under- 
stand the angle at which the stove was, and threatened that he would 
try how many bottles of whisky it would take to make him see it at 
a proper angle. 

We then endeavoured to get to sleep as there was nothing else to 
be done, and we couldn’t sit or stand upright. Of course, the only 
place was on the starboard locker with our feet up in the air, so to 
speak. Anyhow, what with joking, dozing, and endeavouring to get 
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some comfortable rest the time passed, at last we gradually 
felt the boat righting herself, and when she did we turned in and 
slept. We went off early the next morning on the ebb out of that 
accursed creek, but although we sailed all day we never got a shot, 
so returned home to a soothing supper and a still more soothing 
sleep. 

My friend was quite pleased with his sport in spite of our 
adventures ; but if he lives to be a thousand I doubt whether he 
he will ever again shoot seven geese in half-an-hour. 
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SPORTS AND GAMES AS A TRAINING FOR WAR 


BY MAJOR H. H. S. MORANT 


“Wuart rot!* no doubt some officers will exclaim on reading the 


title of this article. Nevertheless, my own opinion is that sports and 
games afford a very valuable addition to the normal training of 
officers and men, and this, moreover, is the opinion of many of our 
most distinguished generals. Practical soldiers of wide experience, 
such as Lord Roberts and Sir Evelyn Wood, as well as many others, 
have constantly reiterated their belief that hunting and polo are 
of the greatest value in developing many of the characteristics 
which have always been held to be desirable in the British officer 
and soldier. 

It might be well to quote here the words of one of our foremost 
generals on the subject of hunting, and to note that this officer’s 
reputation was made entirely on active service during the South 
African war, prior to which, except in the hunting field, he had 
little opportunity of distinguishing himself. These were his words 
at his last conference on Divisional Training in 1908 :— 

‘** Now, gentlemen, this is the last time we shall all be together, 
and though you may some of you think it is a fad of mine, yet I 
say that I consider hunting is one of the best trainings for war that 
an officer can have. I want, therefore, all officers to hunt during 
the coming season as much as they can afford, and all leave to be 
given as far as possible.” 

These were cheering words to fall from the lips of one’s own 
Divisional Commander, and all eyes were at once directed to 
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commanding officers to ascertain from the expression of their 
countenances if they had fully appreciated the situation. 

As a matter of history practically all of them did, and it was 
no unusual sight to see fourteen or fifteen officers per battalion turn 
out for “the sport of kings” when hounds were handy. The 
General went on to say that he intended, moreover, to have lectures 
on hunting, that there were plenty of officers more or less qualified 
and ready to lecture on military subjects, but few who were qualified 
to lecture on riding to hounds, though, he added, that he knew one 
or two. A gallant gunner, now M.F.H. in Ireland, ‘‘a rum one to 
follow, a bad one to beat,’”? was the man selected, and his lecture 
was the most popular and perhaps most instructive one of the year. 
As regards games—by which I mean the first-class games, such as 
polo, cricket and football—their merits are probably more generally 
recognised than those of sports such as hunting or big game shooting ; 
possibly because fewer have taken part in the latter. 

I will now attempt to analyse why it is these generals say that 
such pleasant recreations afford such valuable adjuncts to the 
ordinary curriculum of a soldier’s training. I will begin with fox 
hunting—“‘ the sport of kings” and “ the image of war.” Probably 
no one will be found to contend that it is not an excellent training 
for the mounted branches, but whether its value for infantry officers 
is so generally recognised I sometimes doubt. To begin with, cavalry 
and artillery have their riding schools, but in the event of an infantry 
officer not having been brought up to ride, what chance or facility 
has he to learn, when serving at home, except in the hunting field ? 

We all know the contempt of the riding master for the horse- 
manship of the ordinary infantry adjutant, whilst many of us are 
old enough soldiers to remember the scare amongst the field officers 
at Aldershot, on Sir Evelyn Wood taking over command, which 
resulted in most of those who would not face the perils of the hunting 
field being relegated to a quiet life on pension. Has not the Staff 
College its pack of drag hounds with which to teach the uninitiated 
some, at least, of the lessons to be learnt from fox hunting? The 
German Emperor, too, has a similar pack, maintained at Government 
expense and hunted by officers specially seconded for this particular 
duty, so highly does he rate the military value of our national sport 
of riding to hounds. 

As a riding school for infantry field officers and adjutants then, 
the hunting field is par excellence the place. But other officers in 
foot regiments must know how to ride. Officers are frequently 
required for mounted infantry, gallopers, umpires, transport, 
machine guns, etc.; and where are they to come from if they have 
not been brought up to hunt ? There is no riding school to which 
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to send them. For this reason I have known an officer sent to the 
mounted infantry school, ostensibly as instructor of his men, but 
in reality in order that he himself might learn to ride—a real case 
of the blind leading the blind! 

Now, perhaps, the two most important qualifications for any 
officer, be he cavalry or infantryman, on active service, are power 
of command and an eye for country. What actually is meant by 
the latter? It is what some call the natural instinct of recognising 
places where one has been before and generally knowing one’s 
direction and whereabouts even in a strange country. This so-called 
instinct—often said to be innate in only a select few—is, in fact, 
merely the result of the habit of constantly but unconsciously 
noticing one’s surroundings and bearing in mind one’s direction. 
Anybody can acquire this habit who takes the trouble to do so. Why 
has every Arab this ‘“‘ bump of locality’? Simply because he has 
realised from his earliest youth that his life depends upon it, and 
because, therefore, he has practised and developed the habit from 
his childhood. Even the man with the best eye for country is very 
soon lost if he ceases to make his mental notes and allows his mind 
to become a blank. Again, why is it that a detached party on 
service or on manceuvres is so frequently lost ? In most cases it is 
simply because the commander neglects to bear in mind his direction 


in relation to that of the main body and does not bother to note his 
surroundings ; in fact, he allows his mind to become a blank as 
regards his whereabouts until he suddenly realises that he is 
lost. 


‘ 


It by no means follows that all who hunt have this “ eye for 
country,” but it must be admitted that if it is desired to acquire it 
the hunting field is the best place to develop it. For success in 
riding to hounds depends on constantly and quickly ‘“ appreciating 
the situation ” in unknown surroundings. As in war so in hunting, 
quickness and decision are of first importance. Thus it is that the 
mind of a good man to hounds is always busy from the moment 
the pack is thrown into covert until the fox is either lost or accounted 
for. Whilst hounds are drawing he is quietly taking in his sur- 
roundings. He notes the direction of the wind and decides what 
action he will take, no matter in what direction the fox may break, 
and makes up his mind as to which is the probable one. From the 
moment the signal is given that the “‘ varmint ” has gone, he is on 
the lookout for the smallest and earliest clue as to the direction. 
Having a quick and practised eye he may view him. He will rely, 
however, principally on the leading hounds to guide him, and 
occasionally he may gain valuable and early information by observing 
the movements of cattle, sheep, or countrymen. 
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Though thus busily engaged, he is speculating the while as to 
the probable plan of the fox and is noting objects in the landscape 
by which he can recognise his whereabouts. At the same time he 
casts hasty glances for’ard to ascertain as soon as possible whether 
the next fence but one is negotiable or not. You will find this man 
always gets a start and can keep it: he rides his own line, and the 
further and faster hounds run will leave the mere thrusters further 
and further behind. After he has led the field in the quickest and 
straightest thing of the season many will attribute his success to 
good fortune. They will say he was lucky in getting a start; that 
hounds always swung to him; that he was never delayed by wire, 
nor met with other misfortunes such as theirs. The truth is 
that he had a reason for all he did ; in fact, he was riding to hounds 
with his head. 

The man, then, I have just described is carrying out, during 
the progress of a run, a practice of considerable military value ; 
yet many ride the same line without reaping any benefit at all. For 
the majority of the field are merely looking at the next fence to be 
jumped, or are congratulating themselves on having _ safely 
got over the last, or else have the whole of their attention fixed 
on the back of some pilot whom they implicitly trust to guide them 
with a minimum of mental effort, to the end of the hunt. 

I once heard an officer remark—a scout officer, too—when a 
run was being described to him, “It is no use telling me the names 
of the places, as I never know them and very seldom recognise where 
I am when out hunting.”” Sucha man could never be a first-class man 
to hounds, nor a good scout officer either, and he might almost as well 
remain in barracks for all the instruction, from a military point of 
view, he is likely to obtain from a day’s hunting. In the one case, 
the first-class man on his return could trace on a map the exact line 
the fox had taken, and could enumerate and describe every fence 
he had jumped; in the other, the “scout officer”? could give no 
details whatever, and’ however well mounted and however brave, 
in an intricate country he could never keep in front. 

I will now relate—to show the analogy between hunting and 
soldiering—how an officer ‘‘ won a hunt ’”—forgive the expression, 
it is one borrowed from the county Cork—and captured a battery at 
manceuvres under identical circumstances entirely owing to his 
having a practised eye for country. 

The South of Ireland is intersected by numerous deep and 
precipitous ravines, often thickly wooded and difficult to circumvent, 
which are known as “glens.”” One day hounds crossed one of these 
glens at an impracticable spot, as far as the field was concerned, 
and everyone had to coast along it for half-a-mile or more. The 
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officer referred to, when this was going on, had one eye on. the 
hounds fast disappearing from view on the far side, whilst with the 
other he was searching for a feasible place to descend. When this 
was found he was one of the first to emerge on the far side of the 
glen, and at once set off in the direction in which he had last seen 
hounds disappearing. After galloping about a mile he caught up 
some tail hounds and eventually got up to the pack ; when hounds 
checked, after fifteen minutes of the best, his nearest attendants 
were a field or more behind. Whilst crossing the glen his mind had 
not been a blank, nor was he leaving the mental work to others ; 
he was “appreciating the situation ” himself from the time he last 
saw hounds until he caught them again. 

Six months later I saw the same officer on manceuvres leading 
four companies against a battery of artillery which had come into 
action about 1,500 yards beyond a deep and densely-wooded glen. 
The descent and ascent were so difficult that a considerable detour 
had to be made. On eventually debouching from the wood on the 
far side of the glen, this officer at once struck out across country 
in the direction he imagined the guns were. After covering about 
a mile in this way the guns suddenly again came into view. Shortly 
afterwards the unsuspecting escort was surprised and the battery 
was at his mercy. 

The incident in the hunt and this incident on the manceuvres 
struck me as absolutely analogous, and success in the latter 
seemed to me to result directly from the training received in the 
former. 

Besides horsemanship and eye for country, hunting teaches, of 
course, horsemastership, study of ground, map reading, time and 
space problems, as well as quickness at courts martial and other 
duties ; and it is the best way for an officer to become acquainted 
with the country in the vicinity of his station. 

Somewhat closely allied to hunting is point-to-point racing. 
Nowadays point-to-points afford little scope or training for a soldier 
as regards eye for country, and as often as not they are won by men 
who are seldom in the first flight with hounds, there being little 
mental work necessary to find the way round a well-flagged course. 
i consider, however, that they are of great value for soldiers in that 
they strengthen nerve and will power and thus obviate the necessity 
for courses of rope climbing which are so strongly advocated at Hythe 
when this is the object in view. Some men, we know, are afraid of 
nothing, others always see the danger and have to brace themselves 
to face it. To race an untrained four-year-old, or even a made 
hunter, who has been no more than trotted at his fences all 
the season, over straight-up, stone-faced banks is a dangerous game, 
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but there is never any lack of soldiers to play it. Those that do, to 
my mind, certainly do not require any rope climbing, however true 
it may be that— 


“The coward will dare on the gallant horse 
What he never would dare alone.” 


Enough of hunting ; now for big game shooting. 
I find it difficult to decide which is the more instructive sport. 
I am inclined to think the latter, in spite of the fact that 


“T freely confess that the best of my fun 
I owe it to horse and to hound.” 


On a shooting expedition one is not only frequently practising 
one’s eye for country, but all the arts and ethics of scouting are 
being constantly demonstrated to us even if we do not actually 
practice them ourselves. I am quite certain that one can learn more 
about practical scouting on one of these expeditions than on any 
Intelligence Course that was ever held, for where is the instructor 
to equal the average Nomad Arab? No artificially-trained scout 
can ever hope to compete with the so-called natural scouting instinct 
of certain native tribes in India or Africa. In addition to scouting, 
shooting teaches us the country, its language and people, none of 
which would there often be any inducement to learn were it not for 
the attraction of sport. 

Let us turn now to games which appear to me much less 
instructive than sport, in spite of the popular saying alleged to 
have been made by the great Duke of Wellington. However that 
may be, there is no doubt that they develop power of command, 
and, like the field practices at Hythe, teach the principle of ‘‘ mutual 
support,” as well as that of playing the game for one’s side ; 
they also afford, of course, a good training for discipline and 
physical fitness. 

We all know how important it is to have a good captain, and 
how difficult it is to find one. Now the qualities required to make 
a good captain of a polo or cricket side are just those so necessary 
to make a good soldier. He should be a leader of men—which 
means he must have power of command—and he should possess 
tact and cheerfulness, especially in adversity, and have the knack 
of making the most out of the material at hand. In addition, he 
should be active in mind as well as in body. How rare it is to Gnd 
these qualities embodied in one man is evident when one sees the 
difficulty experienced in choosing a man to captain a side to represent 
England at either polo or cricket. 

If proof were wanted that good captains make good soldiers, 
no better example could be quoted than that of the captain of the 
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famous infantry polo team which won the Inter-Regimental Polo 
Tournament in India for three years in succession. It is well known 
that he alone was responsible for the making and training of that 
team, and the same qualities which made him the greatest polo 
captain the world has ever seen subsequently achieved for him a 
brilliant reputation in South Africa. 

Further, it would appear that the rigorous training for polo to 
which the officers of this team had to submit must have been also 
a good training for war, when we come to consider the rewards they 
gained in South Africa. One was awarded a C.B. and Brevet-Licut. 
Coloneley, another a Brevet-Majority, a third was noted as Q.S., 
and two received the D.S.O. for conspicuous gallantry at Sanna’s 
Post. 

Again, how are candidates selected from the Universities for the 
Sudan Civil Service—a service which demands all the qualities of 
a soldier—and the authorities in the Sudan are noted for getting 
their money’s worth out of their officials ? There is no examination ; 
candidates are merely interviewed and asked what they have done: 
if an undergraduate has taken honours and has gained a “ blue” 
he is nearly certain of selection. If, on the other hand, he has taken 
honours but has not distinguished himself in the athletic world he 
would probably be deemed unsuited. 

Such, then, is the store set on games by a practical Government 
which requires practical men to carry on the same sort of work as 
much of that which falls to the lot of most officers. The result is 
that the Sudan Government possesses an almost ideal set of young 
civilian officials—I can speak from experience—any one of whom 
would make the very best of officers. 

In conclusion, if sports and games do really fulfil all that I 
have contended for them, it would seem that they merit the same 
encouragement now as they received prior to the South African War. 
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‘A FRENCH ROAD 


TWO GIRLS AND A CAR IN FRANCE 


BY A. MAcGLADE 


ALTHOUGH we had done a lot of motoring in England alone, and had 
visited many places little frequented by motorists, still at first it 
seemed rather an undertaking for two girls to brave the unknown 
terrors of steering the car through the French Customs and along 
thousands of miles of foreign roads. When we found, however, 
that all worries about license, duty, etc. were taken off our hands by 
the Automobile Association, we became entranced with the thought 
of driving slowly through the fair land of France, stopping at old- 
fashioned inns in out-of-the-way places, and seeing the azure sky and 
sea of the Mediterranean in the merry month of May. Ina surprisingly 
short time we made all our preparations, packed our belongings in 
the box at the back of the car, strapped two suit-cases on top, and 
with hearts longing for adventure, we crossed with our “ Sizaire ” 
to Boulogne. 

By showing the magic “‘triptyques” of the A.A. we had no trouble 
whatever with the Customs, and were off on a beautiful morning 
on the broad highway leading to the sunny south. 

Driving on the right-hand side of the way proved much easier 
than anticipated and at first we were loud in our praises of the long, 
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straight roads that seemed to go on for miles with scarcely a turn, 
but they soon grew wearisome in the extreme. After a run of 
about two hours, the monotony was broken in a very unpleasant 
fashion, for just at the barest part of the road we had a puncture. 
The thought of taking out the tube made us tired and thirsty, so we 
first refreshed ourselves and then, as it had to be done, we attacked 
the tyre, mended our puncture, and were off again about three. 
We stopped for the night at Beauvais, after many vain attempts 
to find a suitable Inn in the preceding villages. In one of them as 
we drove past we saw a likely-looking house, with a horse’s head 


ONE OF THE JOYS OF MOTORING. 
PUTTING IN A TUBE ON THE ROAD NEAR BOULOGNE 


painted on a sign post, with the words ** Téte de Cheval,” but on 
going back we were doomed to disappointment as it turned out to be 
a veterinary surgeon’s. We were up betimes and went on through Méru, 
Pontoise and St. Germain to Versailles. Here the ill-luck which had 
marked our first day still pursued us. Just outside the last-mentioned 
town, when we were contemplating a nice lunch, we lost one of 
the suit-cases off the back of the car. We were told that it had been 
picked up by a peasant, but all our enquiries for him were fruitless. 
He seemed to have disappeared off the face of the earth with our 
bag. We traversed the road from Versailles about four times, and 
then proceeded to the Mairie with particulars of our loss. The officials 
assured us there that it would be returned as the contents would 
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not be of much use to a hardy French labourer. On our way out from 
the town again, when we were both speechless with exhaustion from 
want of food and the number of blessings we had called down on 
every peasant in France, the air was suddenly rent by a loud report, 
and we came to a stand-still. Had the earth, in answer to our 
entreaties, opened and swallowed up the man? But no, our 
fate was even worse. One of the tyres had burst. No nice little 


AN AVENUE OF POPLARS OUTSIDE MOULINS 


puncture this time, but a piece blown right out. Our anger was 
now transferred to the makers of that brand new tyre and wearily 
we put on the Stepney by the side of the hot and dusty road. We 
eventually found our bag which the man had simply taken to his 
cottage for safety. Its recovery put us in a better frame of mind 
and we motored on through various villages to Fontainebleau. We 
had often wondered why, in a country where so few restrictions are 
put on motorists, they should have such absurd notices as *‘* Speed 
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8 kilometres an hour through this village,’ and indeed we now 
realised that these warnings were not only foolish but also quite 
superfluous. No driver would risk going at a higher speed over the 
cobble stones of a French village even if he could ; outside the towns, 
such as Versailles, the miles of “ pavé”’ are even worse for the tyres. 

What struck us most of all on the French roads was the sagacity 
of the hens. Everyone knows the behaviour of English hens when 
a car comes along—the idiotic manner in which they dart from one 
side of the road to the other, with all their young, and just when 
you think they have at last decided to go straight across, stop 
right in the middle of the road and then rush wildly back, usually 
leaving at least one victim to their want of decision. In France they 
have been brought up much better. No blowing of horns or rush of 
wheels seems to move them from the even tenor of their way. They 
either remain nicely and quietly where they are or cross sedately to 
the other side with never a flutter nor a backward glance at the 
oncoming monster. A Society for the Training of Hens would be of 
inestimable value to motorists in this country, and would remove 
any unpopularity towards them that still remains with the narrow- 
minded. 

We had a new tyre put on at Fontainebleau, dined there, and as 
it was a glorious night, motored through the forest afterwards, 
determined not to miss so splendid a sight as the vision of the moon 
through the tall trees, which had set her lamp on high to guide us on 
our way through this wonderful avenue to the cool and shady banks 
of the river of peace which we saw far away in the distance, like a band 
of silver gleaming through the branches, and luring us as a Lorelei of 
old to come and bathe our weary bodies in its cool waters. The night 
was far too lovely to leave, so we enjoyed it to the full, and about 
eleven o’clock turned the car into a thick wood near Montargis, 
got out our sleeping sacks and rugs, lay down under a thick canopy 
of trees, and were soon lulled to sleep by the song of a wonderful band 
of nightingales. 

Our journey next morning took us along the banks of the Loire, 
and just outside the village of Briare we had our usual mid-day 
puncture. We stopped for the night at the quaint old Bourbon town 
of Moulins. From there on the country changed completely. No 
more straight, dull roads, but plenty of pretty, mountainous scenery 
as far as St. Etienne. The people, too, were different. They were 
darker and more hardy-looking, with a rather Spanish cast of 
countenance. From St. Etienne to Tournon-sur-Rh6ne, where we 
stopped, it was very mountainous indeed, and we seemed to be going 
up and down an enormous switchback all the time. Our hotel in 
Tournon was just beside the public gardens, and as we had chosen 
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the night when a band played there, we were serenaded in the moon- 
light in proper southern fashion. 

The weather was simply scorching all this time, which may 
account for our misadventure next morning, as the patches we had 
carefully and laboriously put on the tube the day before blew off 
about noon and—as invariably happens—in the middle of a miniature 
desert, with not a tree or shrub to save us from the glaring mid-day 
sun. Fate seemed to have a special grudge against us that day, as 
we had a second puncture later on, and in the afternoon, outside 
Mondragon, a valve blew off. We were simply done this time as we 
had used all our spare tubes. There was no good garage nearer than 


THE CASINO, MONTE CARLO 


Avignon, and we thought we should have had to stop there till a tube 
could be sent to us, but the good fairy which must have attended 
the birth of one or the other of us sent along some kindly Frenchmen 
in a car who, strange as it may seem, had a brand new tube of the 
right size, which we purchased on the spot. 

We went on to Avignon, and after a good dinner felt so fit that 
we made up our minds to drive all night, as the moon was still 
enchanting. However, we did not enjoy it long, for after about 
two hours the sky grew dark and the rain came down; we 
took shelter for a time but started off again hoping to come to a town. 
It was pitch dark and we lost our way, wandering up and down 
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interminable mountains in blinding rain. Now, when nightmare 
attacks me, I dream of an eternity spent in vainly trying to find my 
way out of a maze of never-ending, dark, bleak hills, on which the 
rain of all the ages perpetually pours. When it got light we discovered 
the right road, and arrived drenched through, tired and exceedingly 
hungry at Brignoles, where we had breakfast and a good sleep. It 
was still raining in the afternoon, but we were so bored in the hotel 
that we started off again through Fréjus, over the Esterel road to 
Cannes. As we wanted a small hotel just on the sea we proceeded 
on towards Nice. The car was going very badly now, owing, I suppose, 
to the drenching it had had; our lamps gave out too and we had 
to stop, willy nilly, at a very primitive inn by the wayside. We found 
they could put us up quite comfortably, but housing the car was 
the difficulty. The only shed was at the bottom of the garden, and as 
the gate seemed rather narrow, the landlord—a fat Italian—brought 
out a broom and proceeded to measure the car and then the gate, 
whereupon he assured us it would go through, but on looking we 
found a steep flight of about ten steps at the other side leading down 
to the would-be garage, so we had to find a shelter elsewhere for 
our trusty steed. 

Our first impression of the Riviera was certainly not a good one. 
Was this the land of sunshine and blue skies? The Mediterranean, 
too, might have compared colour with the Thames at London Bridge. 
We stayed a few days in Nice, where our Magneto had to be seen to, 
but they were long days to us, as Monte Carlo was calling, and we 
were eager to answer to the summons. As soon as possible we left 
and motored along the lower road to Monaco, but although one of 
the objects of our tour had been to see the far-famed Casino, we 
drove up to it unawares, and enquired from a stolid-looking soldier 
on the steps the way to Monte Carlo, which we thought must be 
farther on. There we were, at the very gate of our dreams and—as 
so often happens in life—we did not recognise it. 

Chance withheld her favours from us here too, and after four 
very disastrous days we put ourselves out of the way of temptation, 
and migrated to a hotel at La Turbie, up in the mountains on the 
Grande Corniche Road, which we thought would be better for our 
health and purse. From there we made excursions to Mentone, San 
Remo and Oneglia. The French fortresses, which stand like sentinels 
guarding Monte Carlo and the sea, appealed to us more than anything 
and we longed to get a view of the world from their heights. One 
evening we walked slowly up to the smaller one, oblivious of the 
warnings ‘* Défense de passer,” which we, of course, could not be 
expected to understand, but just at the top we were told by an 
officer on horseback who was coming down, that we would probably 
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be turned back if we went any further. He could not understand 
our desire for climbing hills, but on hearing that we had a car 
informed us, with a twinkle in his blue eyes, that if we wished to 
storm the highest fortress which was on Mt. Agel, we should probably 
not be stopped till we got a long way up, and then would have to go 
to the top before we could turn round. Following his friendly advice 
we set out next morning in the “Sizaire.’ Higher and higher we 
zig-zagged straight up, till we had reached a height of over 3,000 ft. 


THE OLD FORTIFIED TOWN OF EZE, ALPES MARITIMES 


Before getting quite to the top three soldiers rushed down to meet us 
looking very hot and perturbed, and ordered us peremptorily to 
descend. When they saw two girls alone in the car they got 
a little calmer, as we did not look like very dangerous spies. In vain 
we told them we hadn’t room to turn round. By this time the engine 
was red-hot, and at first all our entreaties for a little water for our 
steed were refused, but after repeated assurances that we really could 
not go on with our engine in such a state, they took pity on us and 
eventually we parted from them in quite a friendly manner. 
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Although we did not go down to the Casino, every night we 
stood on a plateau overlooking the gay town, and watched the 
thousand myriad lights of the Palace of Fortune, all of which seemed 
to be beckoning to us to come down and take part in the revels. We 
resisted bravely until our last night, when we drove down after dinner 
and betook ourselves to the glittering tables, where we left a little 
more of our fast-disappearing wealth. However, the journey up 
again to La Turbie was worth anything we had lost. Slowly we 
drove up the Corniche road, which turns and twists round and round 
to catch, as it were, another glimpse of the wonderful sea below, 
and of the glittering town which, on that night, looked like a little 
bit of fairyland in the middle of the enchanted lake. Lights 
glimmered all up the mountain side, brighter lights shone from 
the town at our feet, and from the Palace where men were still making 
votive offerings to the god of Chance, while the dark, luminous 
waters lent an air of mystery to the scene. Crowds of fire-flies 
hovered around us, like fairies’ lanterns which had been lighted in 
this wonderland to give us a better glimpse of the beauties of night 
on the Azure coast, 

On our return journey we went along the Corniche d’ Or road— 
surely one of the most entrancing highways in the world. Outside 
Fréjus we lost our way for the second time on the journey, and 
finally got on to a kind of cart track with deep ruts made by the 
recent heavy rains. We ploughed through this morass for a time, 
but finally stuck in a rut of about 6ins. deep. Despair now seized 
upon us as we were miles from a town, and could neither move 
backwards nor forwards, when lo, far back on the road we saw a 
peasant with a horse and cart—a veritable deus ex machina, and we 
were towed by one of the horses, which successfully accomplished 
what our 12-h.p. engine had failed to do. 

We came back by practically the same route, but any dullness 
this might have caused was compensated for by the fact that we 
were constantly meeting the various aeroplanes on their way from 
Paris to Rome, and their unexpected appearances at all hours of the 
day was a source of great enjoyment to us. 

The car had not been going very well, and near St. Etienne 
the clutch seemed about to give up the ghost, and not all the 
engineers of France whom we seemed to meet on the way, and 
who invariably tried to help us, succeeded in mending matters, 
so we had to crawl into St. Etienne, unable to take out the 
clutch, and in fear and trembling lest something should hold us up, 
as the brake would not act at all; but we reached the garage slowly 
but safely. 

On leaving the town of Neuvy the car again decided to 
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give us as much trouble as possible, and the elements also entered 
into an unkind compact with it. We had alternate stops for thunder- 
storms and to adjust the clutch, and after every halt the car had to be 
coaxed very hard to start at all. As we had outstayed our time on 
the Riviera we had to make up for it by a forced march on our last 
day. We were to go all night, but in the dark near Versailles we lost 
our way, and wandered on thinking we could not be far out. Our 
object was to reach St. Germain-en-laye without touching at Paris, 
but our progress was abruptly stopped outside some large gates which 
we did not recognise and which we attempted to rush through. Three 
or fourimportant looking officials dashed out of the Octroi as if we had 


LUNCH ON THE ROAD. 
USING THE BONNET AS A WIND SCREEN FOR OUR STOVE 


attempted to enter a besieged town. Where were we? we asked, 
but the officials not deigning to answer what they took for bluff, 
ordered us to get out and have our petrol measured. So this must 
be Paris! It was after midnight but the gates were suddenly thronged 
as if it were broad daylight, and we caused great excitement. When 
the task of settling for the petrol was finished, it took us all our time 
to persuade those grand-looking officials to get us some water for 
the engine, which was suffering from a thirst even greater than our 
own, but finally one military-looking man fetched it for us in beer 
bottles. By this time it was as if half Paris had gathered round to 
stare at the two English girls who were motoring alone in what they 
thought was a racing car. To add to the interest, we could not get 
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the car to start, the bonnet had to be taken off and the sparking plug 
changed. When we succeeded eventually, there were great cheers, 
and amid enormous applause we drove through the gates and, acting 
on the advice of one of the spectators, we circled round the fortifica- 
tions to the Port de Neuilly. Paris has rarely had visitors who 
resisted its attractions so bravely, but with a sigh of regret for lost 
opportunities we left the ‘Syren City.” 


A TYPICAL FRENCH INN 


Owing to our wanderings in lost regions we had overlooked 
supper, and our exceedingly healthy appetites now cried out, but 
as it was past one-thirty by this time we could not find a café open. 
The engine wanted a rest too, as it had been nearly dying from 
debility for a very long time. The only provisions we had with us 
were some bacon, one egg and a cake, but Nature was too insistant 
to be fastidious, so sitting on the edge of the road about a mile or so 
out of Paris, we got out our stove and frying pan and cooked the 
bacon and egg, much to the astonishment of several passers-by. Cake 
did not seem quite the right adjunct ; but we found that people are 
too conventional about their food, and so good did that meal taste that 
we resolved in future never to have anything else but plum cake with 
our morning bacon ; the savoury odour of that supper by the roadside 
makes me hungry as I write. 

We had to hurry on immediately afterwards as time and 
the boat wait for no man or woman. About three o’clock the 
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girl at the wheel was nearly dead from want of sleep, as she had 
been driving almost continuously since nine o’clock the previous 
morning, and as she looked like falling fast asleep then and there, 
we stopped at a nice looking hayfield, and she laid her tired head 
down on the soft bosom of a haystack. When I halloed to her that 
time was up, I was startled to see three heads pop up in answer to 
my call. Right at the other side of the stack two weary-looking 
strollers had also sought repose. 

From there on we relieved the monotony of the journey to 
Boulogne by racing several cars, and we arrived at our destination 
covered with dust and dead tired, but longing for new worlds to 
conquer by the aid of the “ Sizaire,” which had now become a much- 
loved friend. We had done just 2,000 miles ; everywhere we had met 
with extraordinary kindness, and the country and people had sunk 
deeper into our affections. We can now warmly appreciate the oft- 
repeated saying: ‘Tout homme a deux pays, le sien—et puis la 
France.” 
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VENDETTA 
BY J. M. DODINGTON 


‘““GUARDA, signor!”’ Giuseppe’s hand closed on my arm like a 
vice ; in tones of concentrated fury he hissed the words into my ear, 
‘behold the pirates of Lombardy who steal the bread out of our 
children’s mouths!” With a fine, dramatic gesture he threw out 
his left arm and pointed across the steel-dark waters of Lake 
Maggiore. Out on their heaving surface I could dimly discern a small 
dark speck, another, and another. 

In a paroxysm of rage Giuseppe tore the battered sombrero from 
his head and dashed it on the ground, while by all the saints in his 
calendar he cursed the robbers—‘** What did I tell the signor? To 
our finest duck-ground they make their way—and I, who was to have 
conducted the signor to that spot this very night! May an accident 
befall the accursed ones! To the third and fourth generation may 
their children perish! May their wives——” 

“Enough, enough, Giuseppe. It is without doubt unfortunate 
for us, but, naturally, the lake is free to all.” 

“Signor !”? he wheeled upon me, his eyes flaming, “ they make 
their way to the Piemontese shore, these Lombardesi dogs !_ In 
the felicit giornt del passato no mother’s son amongst them would 
again see his home. But the law—the law!” he repeated in high 
derisive accents, and consigned to perdition the mealy-mouthed 
legislation which prevented honest men from slitting the weasands 
of the neighbours who stole a march upon them. 

For to picturesque Piedmont belongs Maggiore’s western shore, 
whereas its eastern borders form part of the fertile province of 
Lombardy. And between the inhabitants of the villages which 
face each other across the three miles or so of shimmering waves, 
there exists a jealousy as intense as any race-hatred known to history. 
In the spring and summer it slumbers. Piemontese and Lombardese 
agree to bury the hatchet as between each other, and together 
concentrate their attacks on the purses of the wealthy forestieri. 
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But when the short days and frosty, starlit nights of late autumn 
draw on, when the snow-line creeps ever lower and lower down the 
giant slopes of Monte Rosa, when the twin peaks behind Laveno 
don their white caps; above all, when mallard, teal and widgeon 
take up their winter quarters in the reed-fringed coves on either 
shore—then awake the memories of old wrongs—then come the raids 
into the enemy’s country. And the duck-punter’s joy in a heavy 
bag is multiplied a hundredfold if he can carry home with it the 
sweet reflection that it has been poached from the opposite shore. 

‘“‘ Ebben ! so ends our chances at the mouth of the Ticino! May 
a blight——” 

‘“* Basta, basta. The Ticino is not the only spot. How about 
the flats below Belgirate ? ” 

“ Belgirate ? ’’ Giuseppe shrugged his shoulders—*‘ it is possible 
that one might there find a bird or two *” he stopped dead, a 
light flashed into the depths of his sunken black eyes. 

Stooping, he picked up his maltreated head-covering, and with 
a jaunty flourish of his arm, set it rakishly aslant his right ear. 
Then folding his arms across his chest, he bent towards me. 

“The signor will trust himself to me? he will give himself 
into my hands? Di buon cuore—fully and entirely?” — Salvini 
himself might have envied the dramatic fervour of the intense 
whisper ! 

It so carried me away that I found myself replying in the 
same tense undertone—‘ Di buon cuore—fully and entirely.” 

Instantly the tragedian disappeared. The dark, Mephistophelean 
features were irradiated, the white teeth flashed in a roguish smile, 
a dirty forefinger was laid along the nose, the left eyelid quivered 
convulsively. ‘‘ Then, Eccellenza, you shall see—what you shall see. 
Wait. Be of good courage.” And with a devil-may-care stride, 
Giuseppe quitted our post of observation on the rough stone pier of 
the Villa Vignola, and made for the ducking-punts drawn up on the 
shore below. 

The evening shadows were falling on mountain and lake, the 
lights of Pallanza were twinkling out, one by one, as we embarked 
and shoved off. Absorbed in the sombre beauty around, it was 
some time before I awoke to the consciousness that we were heading 
in a slanting line across the water. 

‘But how then, Giuseppe—we go to Belgirate is it not ?” 

‘ Belgirate, truly. That is, we shall have Belgirate directly in 
face—pardon !”’—as I uttered a hasty exclamation. “ The signor, 
said, did he not, that he left himself in my hands ? Bene. The signor 
also knows that the pirates of Lombardy to-night take toll from our 
shore ? Bene. Then assuredly it follows, as darkness after daylight, 
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that it is our just and absolute right to repay ourselves? Bene. 
All is said.” And Giuseppe set his face like a flint. 

No doubt I ought to have pointed out to him the error of his 
ways; no doubt I ought to have sternly commanded him to turn 
the boat’s head towards our own legitimate hunting-grounds. But— 
heredity is a terrible power !—the blood of cateran, cattle-reiving 
ancestors cried aloud and would not be denied! The Campbell 
braves having departed on a foray, what so natural as that the 
Macgregor clansmen should steal round “ by the back o’ the glen,” 
and help themselves to the undefended herds of their hereditary 
foe? . . . So I lit a pipe, and delivered myself over to the forces of 
Evil. 

On, on, steadily, untiringly, through the fast-gathering darkness. 
At last—‘“ Signor, we approach the shore,” whispered Giuseppe, 
and I became conscious of a vast bulk looming overhead. I peered— 
and peered again. Yes; it was the great, precipitous rock of Santa 
Caterina ; on the upland directly behind, lay the village where dwelt 
the family Bonelli, perhaps the most daring and skilful wild-fowlers 
in the whole lake district. Slightly to the south, and in the direction 
we were now heading, were the reed-fringed, low-lying lands and 
islets favoured by mallard and teal—the special preserves of the 
Bonelli. Of a truth we had adventured into the very heart of the 
Campbell country! . . . Noiselessly Giuseppe stole under the shadow 
of the mighty cliff, silently crept round the headland ; and under the 
drooping boughs of an overhanging willow we tied up and waited for 
the moon. 

How still it was ! Only the lap-lap of the water against our 
punt, the murmur of the wavelets breaking on the gravelly shore, 
stirred the silence. The startled squawk of a suddenly awakened 
jay in the hanging copse above, sounded unnaturally loud in a 
sleeping world. It was the hour in which the thoughts of the 
Northerner turns to the invisible ; for the Highlander, the darkness 
is peopled with things unseen. But from the poetic-looking Italian, 
curled up on the floor of the punt, broke a gentle but unmistakable 
snore. 

Over the hills came the first faint radiance of the rising moon. 
As if by magic Giuseppe opened his eyes, and, rising to his knees, 
pushed noiselessly out from our hiding-place. Prone on my stomach, 
I peered through the washboards. We approached the rush-bordered 
cove ; higher rose the moon, her bright light turned to molten silver 
the waters of the lake, to ebony each bush and tree. Suddenly 
Giuseppe paused—we strained our ears—from the lead which we were 
entering came the unmistakable “ quitter-quatter, quack-quack ” 
of feeding duck. 
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Ahead, on the surface of the water, I could just discern a shadowy 
cloud. 

“Aspett, signor,’’ Giuseppe breathed, “ wait until we get them 
in the track of the light.” 

Slowly, slowly, the minutes passed ; at last, full in the moon’s 
glittering wake lay the unconscious birds. ‘“‘ One moment—a shade 
nearer——”’ excitement choked Giuseppe’s utterance. Scarcely had 
my ear caught the words when from the shore, which still lay in 
blackest shadow, rose a pandemonium of sound. Shoulder-guns, 
aimed low, sent a storm of small-shot amongst the reeds. Shouts, 
shrieks, the beating of tin cans, the frantic barking of dogs—and 
every wild fowl within a couple of miles had vanished into space! 
From the unseen enemy came peals of derisive laughter, yells of 
** bello! bello !”°—“‘ bravo! bravissimo !”’ awoke the echoes of rock 
and cave. 

Without a word, Giuseppe turned and pushed out upon the lake ; 
minute after minute went by, still he paddled in absolute silence. 
We had half accomplished our ignominious return, the triumphant 
cries of our adversaries had died into silence, when at last he drew 
in his sculls and stretching out both arms to the enemy’s land, raised 
his eyes to the star-spangled heavens, and poured forth such an 
avalanche of savage, blighting, all-comprehensive profanity as made 
even my cosmopolitan-trained cheek turn pale. It was useless to 
attempt to stem the torrent, but, at a momentary subsidence of its 
flow, I interjected a question—** How in Heaven’s name did they 
know we were there ? ” 

““How ? The devil, whose blackest children they undoubtedly 
are, prompted some thrice maladetto fisherman to espy us as we 
approached and give the alarm. But wait—wait! For this affront 
such a revenge shall be mine as will never be forgotten while fire 
burns and river flows !_ By the bones of the Beato Alberto I swear it !” 

* * * * * 

But the autumn days drifted on ; the heavy rains of November 
swelled mountain rills to brawling torrents ; December winds swept 
down the lake ; Lombardese and Piemontese poached and counter- 
poached—still Giuseppe’s vengeance tarried. 

‘““Vapouring, vapouring, like the blood-and-thunder threats of 
all Italians,” I said to myself; “or is it that the gentle passion has 
ousted all baser desires ? ” 

For the extraordinary rumour had spread that Giuseppe Ricordi 
had lost his heart to a fair contadina on the Lombardy side. Public 
opinion in Stresa was dead against this dalliance with a daughter of 
Heth, but on every giorno di festa (and with Giuseppe these were 
numerous!) he undauntedly rowed his boat —no _ felonious 
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ducking-punt now, but an open, above-board, fair-and-square skiff 
—to the opposite shore, and disembarked at the little quay beneath 
the towering cliff of Santa Caterina. 

“To-morrow is the name-day of the Beato Alberto, and all 
Santa Caterina holds high festa in his honour. Would the signor like 
to cross? Assuredly he would find gran’ divertimento.” 

‘** Well—I don’t know. How about that caccia all’ lepre which 
we were contemplating ?”’ For a solitary hare had appeared on the 
heights near Magognino and the whole sporting world of Stresa was 
bent on its destruction. 

A dogged look settled on Giuseppe’s swarthy countenance. 

“ For that, to-morrow or any day will suffice. The festa of the 
Beato Alberto comes but once a year. Will not the signor be pleased 
to cross ?”’ A curious repressed eagerness was in his tones, he kept 
his eyes steadily averted from mine. 

‘** Bene, bene—let us to the festa. No doubt it will be worth 
seeing.” | 

But of this I had my doubts, as, with Guiseppe in close attendance, 
I strolled through the rock-perched village, looked into its tiny, 
tawdry church, where the sparse worshippers could scarce be discerned 
through thick clouds of incense; bought some amulets and rough 
pottery at the stalls in its little square, and glanced at the types of 
Lombardian beauty who strolled, arm-in-arm, up its one straggling 
street. To the native, however, it seemed entirely satisfactory ; 
the two trattorias were filled with a steadily-eating, steadily-drinking 
throng. . . “And,” said Giuseppe, “when night falls it will be 
gay indeed, for then lanterns are hung round the bowling-court and 
there goes all the village to drink and dance. Meanwhile if it will 
please the signor to dine? The food is good, and it will serve to 
pass the time until darkness descends.” 

I looked at my watch. Ridiculously early—but, as he said, 
it would pass the time. So I assented, and Giuseppe, who, all through, 
had posed as cicerone to the signor Inglese whom he had brought 
to scatter amongst the villagers some of the gold with which, as all 
Italians know, the pockets of his happy nation are stuffed, gave vast 
and comprehensive orders for my entertainment. Really a wonder- 
fully good dinner, and the bottle of old crusted Barbera beyond 
reproach. It was in a bland, contented frame of mind that [ lit a 
cigar and strolled round to the bowling-court, where dancing was 
now in full swing. For a long time I looked on, charmed by the 
Rembrandt effects of yellow lamplight reflected from dark eyes and 
shining white teeth. Nay, such was the inspiration of the hour and 
scene—possibly of the Barbera—that I more than once found myself 
revolving on the hard-beaten earthen floor in the mazes of the valse ! 
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But at length I wearied of the sight of whirling couples, of the odour 
of smoky oil-lamps. ‘‘ Time to embark,” I murmured, “I must tear 
Giuseppe away. By-the-bye, where is he ? ” 

Not amongst the dancers, not in the circle of lookers-on ; nor, 
as it now occurred to me, had I seen him for the last hour or more. 
It was possible that he, too, had had enough of Santa Caterina’s high 
jinks, and that I should find him curled up in the boat awaiting my 
advent. So I strolled through the village, and out to the verge of 
the rocky plateau above the tiny quay. In the brilliant moonlight 
each object stood out, clear as day. But where the boat had been 
made fast to a stanchion in the rock there was only empty waters. 
I rubbed my eyes and looked again. Not only had the boat vanished, 
the three ducking-punts which had been drawn up on the narrow 
mud-bank—just wide enough to take them, side-by-side—had also 
disappeared. On our arrival I had noticed the punts particularly : 
well-built, well-gunned, well-found in every detail, as was to be 
expected of the possessions of the far-famed Bonelli brothers. 

As I gazed, a boat shot noiselessly round the headland and 
made for the cove. ‘‘ Hola, Giuseppe,” I shouted, “*‘ had you forgotten 
your passenger ? ” 

He started violently, and looked up at me dumbly. In the 
moon’s clear light his dark face showed extraordinarily pale. 

I ran down the steep track, and with a sigh of relief took my 
seat in the cushioned stern. A lovely night—how heavenly calm 
and pure after the reek and din of the revels above ! 

As once before, Giuseppe pushed off in silence ; as once before, 
in silence he rowed for many minutes ; as once before, he at last rested 
upon his oars and turned his face to the shore we had quitted. 

“Dogs of Lombardy!”—he hissed the words through his 
clenched teeth—* did you think Giuseppe Ricordi had forgotten ? 
Fools! I have but lived for this. Again and again have I watched 
and waited in vain—but at last, at last, came my hour! Ernesto 
Bonelli, where now is thy pirate boat ? where the gun which cost 
thee three hundred francs? Giovanni, have thine also gone ? 
Domenico, where lie thine ? Venite, venite, and I will whisper the 
answer: Deep, deep in the bowels of the lake—granite rocks their 
cargo !—and would to Heaven their owners lay beside them! . 
Signor,” he turned his convulsed face to me, “ you witnessed the 
affront, it is but my due that you should know my vindication. While 
the fools danced and drank, one by one I filled their boats with lumps 
of rock ; one by one I towed them out to where the lake is deepest ; 
one by one I tilted the gunwale till the water rushed in ; one by one 
they sank into the depths. Now give me, if you will, to the 
carabinieri—A me la Vendetta !” 


MEET OF THE QUORN AT KIRBY GATE 
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HUNTING AND ’CHASING NOTES 
BY MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 


On the eve of another hunting season a word or two on the sport 
enjoyed by some of the chief Midland packs during last winter and 
their prospects for the coming one may be of interest. Seldom 
have we had a season with so little interruption from snow, frost 
or fog, and most of the packs did really well. The sport shown by 
the Quorn was again first-class and in every way worthy of 
comparison with that of the year before which had given such 
universal satisfaction. With so keen a master as Captain Forester 
and so good a huntsman as George Leaf, it would be strange indeed 
if it were otherwise. The hounds are good to look at and excellent 
in their work: they run in great style and with a splendid cry. 
They never tire, no matter how long or how severe the day may be; 
their stamina has often been well tried, for some of the best gallops 
of the season have been in the evening after busy days which have 
satisfied the great majority of the field, and the cream of the sport 
has been enjoyed by the few enthusiasts who know and appreciate 
the pleasure of a gallop over the best country in the world with 
a field of 20 instead of the 200 who saw the first covert drawn in 
the morning. The country, moreover, is full of good stout foxes who 
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are well able to look after themselves, and require a first-class pack of 
hounds backed up by all the skill and energy of a right good hunts- 
man to bring them to hand. The puppies have done exceptionally 
well, and a splendid entry of ten couple of dogs and twenty couple 
of bitches were paraded before the judges, the Rev. Cecil Legard and 
Ben Capell of the Belvoir, at the show in July, so the prospects 
of the pack are bright indeed. A new first whip is the only change 
in the establishment. 

On the Melton side the Belvoir had quite a number of those 
brilliant bursts for which they have so long been famous. Sir Gilbert 
Greenall and Ben Capell are now entering on their sixteenth season, 


THE QUORN AT KIRBY GATE 


as master and huntsman of this famous pack, whose blood now 
dominates the kennels of England in much the same way as that 
of Eclipse has become paramount among racehorses. 

Mr. Fernie’s hounds had good average sport, and undoubtedly 
scored the great hunt of the season. On 25th February they met at 
Horninghold, by no means a fashionable tryst, and finding at once 
in a small spinney close to the meet brought off one of the best runs 
ever known in the annals of fox-hunting, in the course of which they 
crossed from 25 to 30 miles of the finest hunting country imaginable) 
before killing a dead beat fox between Braunston village and Overton 
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Park Wood. They began by running for about five miles in a N.E. 
direction almost to Glaston village, the fox then turned to the left, 
and running N.W. held on past Preston, Martinsthorpe, and Brooke 
to Overton Park Wood a further point of about eight miles; it is 
possible that they changed somewhere hereabouts, for the fox was 
viewed very tired and could scarcely have stood up for the hour’s 
hunt which ensued round Knossington, Owston, Burrough and Somerby 
village back past Overton Park Wood and on for Braunston. The 
pace, of course, was not fast during the whole of this great run, but 
hounds ran very hard at times, especially from Glaston to Overton 
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Park Wood, and again by Owston and Somerby. After the first two 
or three miles the whole of it was in the Cottesmore country. The 
Hunt servants and some others were lucky enough to get their second 
horses at Knossington spinneys where there was some delay. No one 
saw the whole hunt on one horse. 

Lord Lonsdale has given up the Cottesmore hounds after a 
mastership of four seasons, and has been succeeded by General 
Brocklehurst with the assistance of Mr. J. M. Richardson. That the 
destinies of the hunt are perfectly safe in the hands of two such 
sterling sportsmen need hardly be said, and their appointment has 
been received with the greatest satisfaction by all classes in the 
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country. It is a little curious that the brilliant gallop described in 
Bromley-Davenport’s well-known poem: “ Forty bright minutes 
from Ranksboro’ Gorse ’”’ should end at Woodwell Head, for General 
Brocklehurst is the owner of Ranksboro’ and Mr. Richardson the 
lessée of Woodwell Head. So good an omen will surely prove true. 
Tom Isaac, son of Mr. Fernie’s old huntsman, Charles, will carry the 
horn, and should do well, for he has graduated in a good school, and 
has done excellent work as huntsman to the Blankney during the 
last two seasons. He is a fine horseman, young and keen, and will I 
am sure not forget that to show sport in the shires one must cast 
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forward and not back at a check. Leicestershire foxes know far too 
much about hounds to sit still and wait for them, so if time is lost at 
a check it is soon a case of being run out of scent. The immortal 
James Pigg, when on his oath in the witness box, gave it as his opinion 
that a man must be mad who habitually cast back. Would that all 
huntsmen thought like him ! 

In spite of the abnormal drought and adamantine state of the 
ground, cub-hunting has gone along very well and scent has been 
a good deal better than might have been expected. The worst 
feature of the outlook is that all forage must be very dear this 
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winter, and I am afraid that many of our friends the farmers will 
have great difficulty in finding keep for their stock. 


*CHASING. 


There was no very outstanding feature in last winter’s steeple- 
chasing except perhaps the débacle at the Grand National. The class 
of horse running may or may not be as good as thirty years ago, 
but it seems to me to be quite as hard to win a race now as 
formerly, and Hunt meetings and Point to Point are going stronger 
than ever. One of the best meetings, in spite of horrible weather, 
was that held at Cheltenham in connection with the races promoted 
by the National Hunt Committee. 

Thirty-eight starters made a grand show for the National Hunt 
’‘Chase—as far as I know this is the biggest field that has ever 
gone to the post for a steeplechase in any country. Moreover there 
were a lot of useful-looking horses among them, most of whom made 
a good show over the long and tiring journey. Four miles over big 
fences and heavy going is a severe test of both horse and rider, and 
fifteen or sixteen completed the course while several more only missed 
the last two or three fences—twelve horses fell, and the remainder 
were pulled up. 

Watching the huge field over the first few fences close to the 
stand was a beautiful sight—only two fell at the first fence—and 
there was no more grief for some time. After going a couple of 
miles there was, of course, a long tail, but a dozen or more were still 
well in it and in the end the finish was most exciting. At the last 
fence but one the issue seemed to be between Sir Halbert, Simons- 
town IT and Gingerbread II; directly after jumping the last fence Sir 
Halbert had the other two fairly beaten, and had his jockey kept him 
going he would have won by at least half-a-dozen lengths. Mr. Smith, 
however, committed the terrible imprudence of easing up his horse 
at the end of a long race in heavy going ; 100 yds. from the post he 
was barely trotting, and Our Philip who had passed Simonstown IT and 
Gingerbread II was rapidly overhauling him. By a desperate effort his 
rider kicked Sir Halbert into a canter again, and they passed the 
post so close together that no one knew which had won till the 
numbers were hoisted, the judge’s verdict going to Sir Halbert 
by a neck. 

The Juvenile Steeplechase, which is confined to four-year-olds, 
produced another good field of seventeen runners, and was won by 
Asteroid, the mount of Mr. Drake, quite one of the best young 
amateurs now riding. Mr. Smith was second on Little Pitcher, and 
Mr. F. Brown was the only other non-professional. In the big 
race only amateur riders are allowed. 
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Fourteen turned out for the £1,000 3+ mile steeplechase on the 
second day, and Rathnally was made a red hot favourite at evens, 
8 to 1 being betted “ bar one.” In spite of the bitterly cold weather 
the favourite was sweating freely in the paddock, and appeared 
nervous and uncomfortable. He is a beautiful mover and jumper, 
and for 24 miles looked like winning in a canter; but then he snuffed 
right out and did not finish within 100 yds. of the winner, Autocar, 
who both before and after the race looked a perfect picture of a well- 
trained horse. Most of those present thought Rathnally had put 
himself quite out of court for the Grand National by this display, 
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but his friends stuck to it that it was the heavy going and not the 
distance that had beaten him, and Liverpool showed that they were 
right. Rathnally is evidently one of those horses with beautiful 
sweeping action who cannot act in the dirt ; there have been many 
of them both flat racing and steeplechasing, and there seems little 
doubt that short and somewhat choppy action is much more service- 
able when the ground is really heavy. 

Considering that the going was very heavy at Cheltenham, and 
that it was absolutely perfect at Liverpool, the fences at the former 
must have taken nearly as much jumping as at the latter place. What 
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then is the reason that one horse only completed the Grand National 
course without mishap ? There seem to have been several contributory 
causes. The pace at the start was certainly tremendous, as far as 
I can gather, no attempt was made by a good many of the jockeys 
to steady their horses at the fences during the first mile, and it was 
during this first mile that most of the grief occurred. The fences at 
Liverpool are large and formidable obstacles and require very different 
treatment from hurdles; but I cannot help thinking that during the last 
few years many of the jockeys have thought othcrwise, and made no 


GLENSIDE WINNING THE GRAND NATIONAL 


effort to balance their horses and make them jump, A horse ridden 
in this reckless fashion may get over several of the Liverpool fences, 
but he will need marvellous good fortune to get over all of them. The 
majority of professional steeplechase jockeys have had little or no 
experience of big fences, or of fences with bad take-offs, which 
necessitate the horse being balanced; this experience can only be 
obtained ni the hunting field, and it is to this that I attribute the 
success of amateurs both in winning and getting safely round the 
Grand National course. 

The extremely short stirrups now affected by some riders cannot 
be right over big fences. Parfrement at Liverpool was riding as short 
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as Maher does flat racing. When he stood up in his stirrups at the 
starting post there was a foot of daylight between him and the saddle. 
I have had the pleasure of seeing Maher several times hunting with the 
Quorn ; he then adopts a very different seat, one well calculated to 
get him safely over a country. The French steeplechase fences are 
barely half the size of those at Liverpool, the biggest by far which I 
have seen is the water jump at Auteuil, and the fence in front of it is 
made of live privet and nothing like so strong as English fences. 

The splendid photographs one sees of horses jumping are very 
illuminating, and the positions assumed by some of the short stirrup 
brigade are positively amazing. An excellent one was taken of 


THE SECOND JUMP IN THE GRAND MILITARY LIGHT-WEIGHT 
STEEPLECHASE AT DUNCHURCH 


Caubeen and Precentor jumping the water at Liverpool this year ; 
the jockey of the latter appears to be about a foot off his saddle, 
and it is not the least surprising that he at any rate did not complete 
the course. The most astounding one I ever saw was taken at the 
water at Auteuil. The horse is jumping splendidly, and the jockey, 
who has a very short hold of his head, is apparently balanced in 
mid air about half-way between the horse’s head and the saddle and 
well above his neck. I suppose the horse caught him again all right, 
LL2 
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but it is not difficult to imagine what would have happened had he 
made the slightest peck or jumped the least bit sideways. 

The long run before jumping the first fence in the National has, 
I think, something to do with the great pace almost invariably set 
at the start of the race, for the horses have plenty of time to get 
their full steam up and to be pulling their hardest before they reach it. 
A fence of moderate size, about 200 yds. from the starting post, 
would, I think, be an improvement, and would certainly be much 
appreciated by the occupants of the stands who really see very 
little of the jumping, owing to the great distance they are from most 
of the fences. By reason of their inability to get out of the course 
the loose horses always cause trouble; but it must be remembered 
that they all start with jockeys on their backs and if there was less 
reckless riding in the first mile there would be fewer loose horses. 

One very bright feature of the race was the splendid riding of 
Mr. Anthony on the winner and the indomitable courage of his horse, 
who was fairly beaten a mile from home. Both deserve the highest 
praise. Photographs show that Glenside was bang on his head at the 
fence by the canal bridge, and nothing but the finest of horsemanship 
could have brought him safely home. 

Let us hope that the lesson of last Grand National will not 
be altogether thrown away upon our younger steeplechase jockeys, 
and that they will model their riding on the successful examples 
of the past rather than follow methods which may possibly be all 
right over hurdles or small French fences but are certain to bring 
them to grief over the uncompromising obstacles they have to meet 
at Liverpool. If they want an example let them study F. Mason, 
who has been at the top of the tree for a good many years ; no finer 
horseman ever lived. 

Hunt steeplechases and Point to Point meetings were going 
very strong last spring and produced much excellent sport. 
The Grand Military Point to Point meeting was held at Dunchurch 
in Warwickshire. The course was an excellent one, and both the 
soldier races produced big fields and good finishes. Twenty-four 
started in the Heavy-weight race and twenty-five in the Light-weight. 
Colonel Forestier-Walker, R.A., rode and owned the winner of the 
former and Captain Long of the Scots Greys rode the grey mare of his 
brother officer, Lord Ebrington, to victory in the latter event. For the 
first time at this meeting there was a race confined to officers of the 
Navy. From one cause or another there were not as many starters 
as had been expected, but it resulted in a most exciting contest and 
was won by Lieut. H. Sherbrooke, of H.M.S. Indefatigable. It is 
hoped that this race will become an annual affair and be another 
proof of the proud motto which is inscribed in golden letters on 
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the walls of the great hall at Osborne College—‘‘ There is nothing 
the Navy cannot do.” 

The inauguration of summer steeplechasing at Blackpool is an 
important novelty, and the very valuable prizes offered by the 
executive combined with everything that money and experience can 
do in the way of perfecting the course, stands, stabling, etc., will, 
I hope, be a strong inducement to owners to put good class horses 
to the game. The opening meeting was a great success in every way, 
for really high-class racing was enjoyed by an enormous crowd. After- 
wards the executive were most unlucky, for the railway strike was 
at its worst just at the time of the second meeting, and then the 
unparalleled drought made it almost impossible to keep steeplechase 
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horses in work, so the third meeting suffered from want of runners. 
I hope they will have better luck next year. 

Judging by the prices paid last summer for racehorses, yearlings, 
hunters, and polo ponies, there can be no doubt that the love of a good 
horse and the desire to possess him is as great as ever, and one can 
only trust that the supply may be found equal to the demand. I am told 
by those in the best position for knowing that the trade in hunters 
has been exceptionally brisk this autumn. This is satisfactory. In 
spite of the all-pervading motor it will be very many years before 
we see the last of our old friend the horse. 


BLACKHEADED GULLS AT NESTS 


SEA AND WATER BIRDS 
BY HILDA MURRAY (OF ELIBANK) 


THOSE to whom birds are an attraction would surely, were the choice 
possible, elect to be a bird of the sea. Who has not been fascinated 
by watching the wheel and swoop of gulls, the popping up and down 
of divers, the sturdy swimming of puffins, the long, sweeping stroke of 
the cormorant on the wing, and above all, the fearless plunge, like a 
silver bolt from the blue, of the solan goose. These are only to 
mention the most numerous of our northern species. 

The sea-bird commands three of the four elements: air, water, 
earth. Is he, therefore, not a creature to be envied? If he be 
tired of the air he seeks rest on the waters, if both air and 
waters are raging furiously together, he has the refuge of 
earth. He also has fewer enemies to fear than many of his land 
brethren, and from those he can more easily escape, as man is 
undoubtedly his worst foe. 

A few years ago we went a delightful yachting cruise on the 
North West Scottish coast. One of our chief amusements was 
watching the sea birds, and especially the gulls. They swarmed 
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round the yacht for food, a swirl of white and blue and grey wings; 
the young ones of the year a soft brown like cygnets. 

We devised a means to try and catch them. Getting out a salmon 
reel, to the line we tied a piece of fine gut, at the end of which we 
attached a small piece of bread. This we threw out into the sea ; 
in an instant a greedy gull would swoop and carry it off in his beak. 
Our hope always was he would swallow the bread before he felt the 
tug of the line (we had coils of it lying loose on the deck), then we 
should haul him in by this food tether in his throat. But alas ! foolish 
as gulls are said to be, they were not quite such fools as those at 
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the reel end of the line ; so we never captured a single one, though 
they got a good deal of our bread. Anyway, it amused us and did 
not hurt the gulls, as needless to say the bait was innocent of any 
hook. 

The very nesting haunts of sea birds, among high cliffs and 
inaccessible rocks, place them well-nigh out of reach of harm or inter- 
ference, though it is in the nesting season that they are most open 
to approach and capture of their eggs and young ; like all birds at 
that time they are most easily got at. 

Surely the bird of the sea ranks first in privilege and power. 
Next to him comes the bird of the water; those who, not counting 
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the open sea as their chief abode, seek the more sheltered regions 
among inland seas and lochs and waste watery places. 

The word gull implies to most minds a sea-bird, and those who 
chance to live on or near the sea know the different specimens of 
the gull tribe that inhabit the British coasts. The blue-grey of the 
herring gull, the white and grey of the common gull, the darker 
shades of the blackbacked gull, all these in warying degree are 
familiar birds. Well-known is their strange plaintive cry as they seek 
for food, whether on land or sea, and even thirty miles from the coast 
a pretty sight in early spring is a cloud of their wheeling wings 
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following the plough, picking up what they can of worms and grub 
in its wake. Are they not useful weather prophets too, in the way 
they flock inland when wild weather rules at sea? Though there 
are always sea gulls some distance from the sea, yet their numbers 
visibly increase when strong winds blow, especially up a river where 
they can fish regardless of gales, so long as it be not in high flood. 
But the blackheaded gull is not a bird of the sea. As in form 
he is more elegant and highbred-looking than his hardier cousins, 
so for habitation does he seek more sheltered and tamer scenes. 
Not for them are the buffets of ocean, nor the immeasurable laughter 
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of the sea waves. They prefer the less boisterous shores and sandy 
nooks of inland waters, or arms of the sea, the islands of lochs, the 
marshy lands where wave the tall reeds amongst which they build 
their homes and rear their young. . 

The blackheaded gull is certainly the Adonis of his race, with 
hood of dark chocolate-brown that against the snowy throat and 
breast shows black, the delicate fine red legs and beak, the body 
finer drawn than other gulls. Instead of nesting in sheer cliffs or 
among grim rocks, the illustrations show the rushy beds and protected 
corners where the female safely lays her eggs and hatches her brood. 


YOUNG BLACKHEADED GULL, SIX WEEKS OLD 


Three or four are the usual number, the eggs varying from light 
brown to browny green, the young ones like round fluffy spotted 
leopards when hatched, somewhat resembling a young thrush at six 
weeks old. So they gradually evolve into the white-grey body and 
dark head. 

This bird is sometimes called the Peewit gull, from his trick of 
watching the lapwings in winter, and chevying them about till 
they drop the worms and other delicacies of bird fare, when the 
greedy ‘‘ Blackhead ” gobbles it up. 
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Though there are blackheaded gulls in the British Isles all the 
year round, they are only a small minority to those that come to 
nest here; the gull undoubtedly being a “ partial migrant.” The 
middle of February or early March finds them back to their breeding 
haunts, making their large bundly nests of rush and herbage, which 
by late April or early May will have their quotum of two to four 
eggs. 

" The teal has the additional attraction of being an excellent bird 
of sport. Much smaller than his larger kinsman the mallard, he 
is of the tribe of the wild duck, and in colouring is as bright-hued 


NEST OF MOORHEN 


and pretty as any, with the emerald head set off on a neck ‘of 
golden brown, and a long splash of green in the wings. His little 
mate is very sombrely feathered in grey-brown, though she also 
has a touch of the green in her wings. 

Being less shy than wild duck or widgeon, teal are easily tamed, 
and do well on ornamental ponds and lakes ; they also breed freely 
in captivity. The ancient Romans it is said domesticated the teal. 
In their wild and natural haunts, however, they are worthy 
to be classed amongst birds of sport, being quick to rise and rapid 
in flight, and a stalk to waylay teal by the shores of a loch or river, 
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or in some watery solitude will put all the sportsman’s perseverance 
and patience to the test. He is an excellent eating bird, the flesh 
being very delicate. 

There are no animals that will teach one more of the art of 
stalking than wild fowl, and this fact has crystallised itself into 


NEST OF COOT 


the proverbial ‘“‘ wild goose chase.” But apart from the largest 
species of wild geese and swan, the wild duck tribe is very good 
training. Their sense of hearing is almost miraculous, and their sight 
is also very quick. Whether they have a sense of smell is doubtful, 
but their hearing being so sharp it is imperative to approach them 
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to leeward, stalking them upwind. Teal are found, as a rule, in 
small flocks of not more than three or four together. The mother 
bird has a large clutch of eggs, usually from eight to ten 
in number, like the mallard, and buff or greeny white. The 
nest is of grass, either among heather or rough herbage, and 
not very close to the water; but sometimes the birds choose more 
landward places, such as hedgerows or the forks or hollows of old 
trees. One dead shrunken Scots fir by the shores of a Highland 
loch in the heart of a deer forest was a favourite haunt of a wild 
duck, and in a hole twenty feet from the ground she reared her 


MOORHEN’S NEST 


ducklings for two or three years running. The acrobatic feat of the 
little birds’ first descent was never witnessed in this case. 

As the mallard is to the teal so is the coot to the water or moorhen. 
They are both of the family of rails, but the coot is the larger of the 
two, and though in general appearance it is very like the moorhen, 
the small bare patch between the eyes, from which comes the 
expression “ bald as a coot,” is a very distinguishing mark. The nest 
and eggs are also very alike, though in all ways the coot is on a larger 
scale. To everyone who lives in the country, and has the seeing 
eye, the little moorhen is a well-known and favourite bird. There 
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is something confidential in the way in which it swims and dives about ; 
even when it gets on the wing it does not fly either high or far, 
for the water is its element rather than the air. It is not altogether so 
harmless a little bird as its quiet appearance would suppose ; in the 
nesting season it becomes a regular thief of other birds’ eggs, and 
will attack the nests of much larger birds than itself, and steal and 
suck the eggs. The photographs show plainly that the nests of the 
coot and moorhen are almost identical. They are neatly made of old 
rushes and flags, hidden among grass and reeds, or on a low branch of a 
tree, but always close to the water’s edge, the typical haunt of a 
water-loving bird. 

What a debt of gratitude is owed to those who spend their days 
and hours in seeking out and tracing by patient watching and 
observation, the ways and customs of the birds that live among us ; 
above all when such observations take the form of illustrations and 
photographs ! To be true to nature, they must be taken from nature 
herself, and nature in the wild free state. Even those who only stalk 
an animal or bird to watch or shoot it can realise the infinitely greater 
difficulty there must be to approach the quarry to “shoot” it with 
the camera, necessitating much closer range, even for the most 
powerful and modern lens. 

We idly turn the pages of magazines and illustrated newspapers, 
enjoying the treats of animal and above all bird life there set forth, 
but do we sufficiently realise the hours, nay, days and weeks of 
patient toil and quiet endurance that such illustrations have cost ? 

If it be of birds, as these are, first there is the finding of the nests, 
then the waiting till the eggs are laid, the patient discovery of the 
times when the hen bird is off, for if too often scared she will desert 
it; back again to photograph the young, or most difficult of all, 
the bird herself sitting. 

Anyone can write the letterpress to such illustrations, for given 
a certain interest in the subject, two or three reference books on 
natural history, the experience and exploits of other people, and the 
thing is done. The writer of this article makes no claim to aught but 
interest in animal and bird life, the rest is but “* cribbing.” She only 
has self respect enough to acknowledge this, and to pay a humble 
tribute to those to whom all honour is due—the patient watchers 
and toilers whose work alone sets forth the wonders of bird life to 
thousands who otherwise would never see or know anything about 
such things, full of interest as they are. 


A CAMP UNDER THE IBEX HILLS 


AN IBEX DRIVE IN THE SUDAN 
BY A. L. BUTLER 


I aM afraid the above heading may provoke the scorn of men who 
have enjoyed that most fascinating form of mountain sport, the 
stalking of ibex on the great ranges of Central Asia. Indeed, “ driving 
ibex ”’ does sound rather an unsporting business, and I must offer 
an explanation in defence of our local practice. With over fifty 
kinds of game animals in the Sudan, we do not drive any but the 
Nubian ibex, and the mountains along the Red Sea coast where he 
makes his home are neither suitable nor pleasant country for stalking 
in. These barren hills, familiar by sight to everyone who has passed 
through the Red Sea, rise in places to between 5,000 and 6,000 ft. in 
height, and form a desolate confusion of crags and chasms, pinnacles 
and precipices, boulder-strewn slopes, and steeps of sliding shale. 
Except in the valleys, to which the ibex descend at night, there is 
practically no vegetation ; all is bare rock, lying under a sweltering 
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sun, and often there is no water within miles of the higher peaks 
where the ibex will be found in the day time. The steepness of the 
hills, and difficulties of transport and water, make it impossible to 
camp high up on them. Thus a flying raid on a hill, from, and back 
to, a camp by the nearest water to the foot of the mountain, has to 
be made in the quickest possible time. And experience has shown 
that a hurried climb of this kind affords little chance of success, or of 
even seeing an ibex, unless beaters are employed, by well-timed pre- 
arrangement, to drive some of the neighbouring heights towards one’s 
position. 

These ibex drives are really a very interesting form of sport, and 
generally involve quite enough climbing to make this method of 
shooting anything but a soft job. The climbing of the Hadendowa 


JEBEL BAWATEB FROM MY TENT 


beaters is wonderful ; the way these hillmen follow the ibex up into 
the highest crags of a mountain, get above them, and dislodge them, 
is a thing to see. On the whole there seems little objection to the 
practice of driving, provided that the same hills are not visited too 
often, and if only old males with good heads are shot. 

The following description of a drive is taken from an old diary 
of mine, and will give some idea of a typical day’s sport of this kind. 

Jebel Bawateb, May 11th, 1908. (Jebel Bawateb is a mountain, 
5,514 ft. high, lying among many other smaller hills, about thirty-five 
miles north-west of Port Sudan.) Yesterday I resolved to make a 
raid on the ibex up on Bawateb, and despatched a Fuzzy to issue 
invitations to the Amarar round to come and drive for a shilling a 
day, and to meet me at night near the foot of the mountain. In the 
afternoon I set out from camp for the rendezvous, taking a servant 
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who spoke Hadendowa, and a camel lightly loaded with food, water, 
bedding, table, chair, candles, and a book. For a couple of hours 
we followed a narrow winding valley of grey stones and sandy shingle, 
edged with a fringe of tamarisk bushes, and shut in by walls of blackish 
rock. At the appointed place, an open sandy space where a ravine 
joined the valley, I made myself comfortable for the night. Three 
miles away, across some intervening foot-hills, the crests of Bawateb 
towered over me, “ violet peaks uplifted in the crystal evening air.” 
I turned in early, after a dinner of cold gazelle and tinned fruit, 
followed by a pipe. 

So far there were no signs of my beaters. Some hours later a 
regular babel of noise woke me in brilliant moonlight. Eight-and- 
twenty wild Amarar tribesmen and a dozen savage dogs were 
clamouring and quarrelling round my bed camp. The hunt was up! 
Then began the noisiest discussion I have ever taken part in. All 
the Amarar talked at once, in Hadendowa, of course, and at the top 
of their voices, while all the dogs began arranging to-morrow’s order 
of precedence by ordeal by battle. The gist of the Amarar argument 
appeared to be that the hill was full of the very biggest ibex (this to 
tempt me !), but that it was dangerous climbing, there was no water 
on it—in short, that no one could think of driving on it for less than 
two shillings a day. This ‘try on” failed. Knowing the men were 
as keen as myself, I merely said sleepily that in that case I should not 
shoot, and then rolled over in bed and took no further notice of them. 
However, further sleep was impossible, so I suggested taking 
advantage of the remaining moonlight to cover the intervening 
distance to the foot of the mountain. 

It was a quarter to one a.m. when we started. An hour and a 
half of blundering over rocks brought us to the mouth of a ravine 
leading out of a great gorge which ran right into the heart of the 
mountain. Here I sent off the Amarar mob in different directions, 
to get to the highest ridges by daylight, and then converge on the big 
gorge, somewhere in which I would be stationed. After their departure 
I lay down on the stones and had a bitterly cold wait until 4 a.m., 
by which time it was light enough for us to start the climb. We 
struck up the gorge as fast as we could (mine was the pace of the 
slowest unit), scrambling from boulder to boulder, or making detours 
on the sliding shale of the steep sides to avoid bad places. Once we 
came on an ibex nanny with a kid at foot ; she stood and watched us 
pass two hundred yards below her. The ascent of the gorge soon 
became steeper and steeper, and mighty precipices began to hem it 
in on both sides. We had been climbing very fast for an hour anda 
half, and I felt perfectly done, but still the highest crests of the hill 
rose far above us. 
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By this time it was full daylight, though our side of the hill 
was still all in shadow. And now in the distance one could hear the 
beaters shouting, and the crash and whirr of rocks being thrown 
down the precipices. There was no time to climb much higher. It 
was a case of getting to the best position within reach as quickly as 
possible. On my left was a sheer wall of rock, rising perhaps a 
thousand feet high, and impassable even for an ibex excepting by a 
ledge or two crossing its face, while on my right the rocks rose in a 
steep and rugged, but easily climbable, pile. Ten minutes later I 


A NUBIAN IBEX 


lay blown and panting on the top of this ridge, recovering my breath 
and taking stock of my position. On my left the great precipice faced 
me across the deep gorge out of which I had climbed; in front 
and to the right of me were broken slopes leading up to the line of 
precipitous cliffs which crested the hill. 

I was now so high that the greater part of the side of the 
mountain lay below me, and I had got to the position only just in 
time. The shouting of the beaters was becoming more distinct among 
the highest crags, and here and there a few ibex—cither single 
females with a kid, or small parties of three or four—were visible 
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picking their way among the precipices. Presently four or five, with 
nothing like a good head among them, passed along a trail about a 
quarter of a mile above me, and made me fear I was not high enough 
up. Then a nanny and a kid came down a steep rift towards me, 
vanished in the bottom of it, and somehow reappeared within thirty 
yards of me, where they stopped to look back and listen to the noise 
of the drive. So close were they that I got out my camera, but, just 
as it was ready, they went bouncing round a corner of the rocks and 
were out of sight in an instant. Three more females came down the 
same rift, the white markings on their moving legs looking very 
conspicuous against the black rock. These found their way down 
into the big gorge behind the cover of some rocks without reappearing. 
A fairly good male followed, offering an easy shot at 120 yards, but his 
head was not quite good enough—about 35 in. or so—so I let him 
pass, and subsequently four or five other rather smaller males which 
gave chances at varying distances. By this time the drive was nearly 
over. Beaters had appeared at many points on the craggy sky line, 
and were sending rocks whirring and booming into the gorges below 
whenever an ibex was sighted. 

Most of the hunted animals had by this time got through the 
line somewhere, or found some other way to safety. Still nothing 
I cared to shoot at. Ah/ Six hundred yards off across the chasm 
on my left a big dark ibex comes running along the hillside, intending, 
apparently, to make his way across the big precipice and down into 
the gorge. From where I am, so far above him, he looks curiously 
like a rat moving on a bank. I get the glasses on to him. He is 
the best I have seen to-day, and I resolve to try him if he comes 
within range. At this moment the sun suddenly tops the Eastern 
side of the mountain, and the scene undergoes a wonderful trans- 
formation. Instantly the miles of dark valleys and slopes of grey 
rock below me are flooded with brilliant golden light. The sudden- 
ness and beauty of the change is surprising, and almost dazzling. 

Whether this sudden flood of light decides him I know not, but 
the big ibex, who has reached a ledge on the face of the great precipice, 
immediately turns and disappears into a dark narrow rift which runs 
back into the rock face almost perpendicularly. From crag to crag 
his whereabouts is shouted, and presently a man appears on the sky 
line hundreds of feet above his refuge. He sends down a perfect 
avalanche of rocks; they whirr down into the chasm and strike 
with a shattering crash, in their fall starting others, until the mountain 
echoes with the booming reverberations. Still the old ibex refuses 
to show again, though for half-an-hour a succession of rocks are sent 
hurtling down past the rift into which he vanished. I almost begin to 
think a chance rock must have killed him. At last he re-appears 
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exactly where he went in, and heads up the hill again—away from me ! 
No! He thinks better of it, turns downwards again, passing the rift 
this time, and comes slowly picking his way along a ledge half-way 
down the great rock face. If he reaches the bottom of the gorge 
he will be out of sight, and free to work his way up it back into the 
crags from which he has been driven down. He looks wonderfully 
distinct in the crystal clear atmosphere, and resting my arm on a rock 
I can keep the little ivory foresight of the Mauser on him easily, 
but the distance seems very great still. I try with the three hundred 
yards sight. Smack! On the rock below him! He stops, bewildered 


FOUR GOOD HEADS 


by the pealing echoes of the shot—a little lump of brown on the 
mighty cliff. I take the sight fuller—very steadily—thud! and 
sprawling and sliding he goes to the edge of the ledge, over it, and 
down, down, down, from one rock shelf to another until he disappears 
in the bottom of the gorge, whence comes up the booming sound of 
his last fall. As I saw him last his horns seemed unbroken, but they 
must be shattered now! Altogether he must have fallen 120 yards. 

The beaters who have seen this finale make their way down to 
him as only Hadendowa hill-men can. We shout orders to them to 
cut his throat Jow down, and trust they will not spoil the head skin. 
Another ibex, with horns a little smaller, suddenly appears from 
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somewhere below me, and comes past an easy shot, which I decline. 
I try tomake my way down to the dead beast, but soon find myself on 
a slide of treacherous shale ending in a precipitous drop, and likely to 
reach my ibex very rapidly indeed if I move further. So I try back, 
and after passing some awkward places reach the bottom of the gorge 
some distance below the spot where the quarry lies, having then to 
ascend among a chaos of grey rounded boulders. A little group 
of Amarar are already round him when I reach the place. His horns 
measure thirty-eight and a half inches, and, except for a chip or two, 
are undamaged, though his back, hind legs, nose and lower jaw are 


A LITTLE GROUP OF AMARAR ARE ALREADY ROUND HIM 


broken, and his body much cut about. I sit by him and smoke a 
pipe while somebody fetches my canvas water bottle. Then, after 
photographing him, I take his head off and get an Amarar to carry 
it. The rest stay to skin the body and bring in the meat. The golden 
sunlight reaches the bottom of the deep gorge just as I turn to leave 
it. Little pale grey crag-swallows are wheeling up and down along 
the face of rock, heedlessly passing and repassing the crimson splashes 
which mark, on one rocky ledge and another, the trail of the dead 
beast’s fall; two mountain ravens have perched croaking above 
the group round the body ; already the vulture shadows are swinging 
backwards and forwards overhead. 

That will do for Bawateb. It is 10 a.m., and I start down again. 
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The descent seems more difficult than the climb up, though less tiring. 
The Hadendowa are amused at my caution, but, with rope boot soles 
worn slippery on the rock, I will not try some of the places they get 
down, and insist on finding a more laborious, but safer, way round. 
By twelve o’clock I am off the mountain—with my boots a remnant. 
Half-an-hour more down a stony ‘ khor’ in the glaring sun,and I 
recognise the little hill where my tent is, and, as I round the last spur 
of rocks, the sight of that little square of green Willesden, with its 
promise of shade and rest, is very welcome indeed. 


* * 


The Sudan is one of the most easily accessible countries in which 
big game still abounds and its vast territory affords a most varied 
choice of shooting grounds. The magnificent accommodation 
provided by the Sudan Government Railways and Steamers has 
placed this country within easy reach of British sportsmen. For 
those in search of health and pleasure the climate of the Northern 
Sudan is delightful, particularly from November to the end of 
February. The sunshine is constant and tempered by exhilarating 
breezes ; the air is dry and acts as a rapidly effective tonic. One 
advantage is that the country is free from mosquitos and other insect 
pests so prevalent in most winter resorts. The whole journey from 
London to Khartoum by the Red Sea route can be made in nine days, 
or by the P. and O. Express service via Brindisi one may reach 
Khartoum on the eighth day after departure. 

The Sudan is full of antiquities which are the delight of 
archeologists ; ancient towns, pyramids, ruins and noble temples are 
within close proximity to the railway, and other even more interesting 
ruins can be reached in a day’s camel ride from one of the stations. 
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CASUALS IN THE CAUCASUS: THE DIARY OF A SPORTING HOLIDAY. 
By Agnes Herbert. Illustrated. London: John Lane, the 
Bodley Head. 1912. 


Miss Herbert has a delightfully facile pen, and a flow of high 
spirits, together with a vein of humour, which render her book 
exceptionally entertaining. She, with another lady and a male 
cousin, are the three “ casuals’ referred to in the title, and they 
had an interesting and fairly exciting time, fulfilling the object of 
their visit by obtaining some good trophies and seeing many out- 
of-the-way parts of the world which she describes in graphic language 
that enables us to realise the nature of the country and its inhabitants. 

It takes Miss Herbert a good long time to reach the Caucasus ; 
but if we linger on the way we are amused, and would not, for 
instance, have missed the account of the amateur theatricals at 
Gibraltar. Presently, however, we get as far as Tiflis, and Miss 
Herbert gives us a good deal of the results of her reading, but 
cleverly avoids being tedious. Chapter V. is headed ‘“ Journeying 
to the Hunting Ground”’; Chapter VI., “ Still Journeying to the 
Hunting Ground”; but Chapter VII., by which time we have 
reached page 119, describes the arrival. Miss Herbert likes the 
Georgians who seem to be for the most part a kindly people. 
‘Georgian salutations are as poetical as the nation. Often in the 
by-roads, as a Georgian horseman passed along in his national 
costume, which has nothing of the iniquitous tscherkesska about it, 
he would smilingly greet us with the beautiful and touching address, 
redolent, surely, of the struggles of old Georgia, ‘ Gamardjweba ! 
I wish thee the victory.’ To which, coached by our linguistic servant, 
we made the necessary reply, ‘Gaduimardjos! May God grant 
thee victory.’ ” 

Of course, there are some formidable characters among the 
Georgians, and we read particularly of Kir Oglu, a semi-mythical 
personage, a cross between Robin Hood, Dick Turpin, and Raisuli, 
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“ He was the greatest of all great highwaymen, and was only routed 
by the sight of a pistol stuck in the belt of an Italian prisoner. On 
being told what the weapon was—this happened soon after its 
invention—and shewn its power, the Robber Chief went out of 
the bandit business, saying he could plainly see that his occupation 
was gone. 

Quaint incidents occurred by the way. The arrival of the 
party in any place excited much curiosity, and their guide had to 
explain, to the best of his ability, which did not carry him very far. 
“ Aleikum !”’ was the general salutation, and this on one occasion 
was what followed. 

“Who are these strangers with you ? 
“Are they men or women ? ”’ 

“That I know not. Sometimes I think the one, sometimes 
the other. Anyhow ’’—pointing to Kenneth, and all unconsciously 
quoting our Greatest—‘‘ God made him, therefore let him pass for 
aman. They are travellers, travelling I know not where.”’ 

“Has he no money that he dresses so ?”’ 

“Tt is as it pleases him. He has clothes at home.’ 

‘Are they old or young ?”’ 

“In truth I cannot say. Judge for yourself.’ 

“ T cannot,’ answered the vagrant farer, investigating us from 
all sides. ‘‘ They resemble nothing I know of.” 

“Why does the tall one wear a glass in his eye ?’ 

“That I know not. It is his custom.” 

“Would you say these two are his wives ? 

“He treats them well, therefore I think it is not so. She,” 
indicating Cicely, apropos of nothing, “ has hair which falls over her 
like a cloak of gold. I myself have seen it.” 

“It is very strange that he dresses thus,’’ murmured the chance 
acquaintance, gazing disapprovingly at Kenneth. 

Miss Herbert has shot big game in other countries, and experience 
to a great extent here insured success. She describes various stalks for 
accounts of which readers may be referred to the volume. In South 
Russia sport is anything but popular. ‘‘ The chase,” one of the 
oldest Muscovite proverbs asserts, “‘is worse than slavery,’’ and the 
proceedings of the little party were therefore regarded as the height 
of eccentricity. Their attendant, Miss Herbert says, “ regarded 
Cicely’s and my sporting predilections with ill-concealed amuse- 
ment. I don’t know why a woman should be considered unable 
to shoot as straight as a man, or stalk so well, or play the game, or 
understand the ways of jungley creatures. But she isn’t. I once 
ruefully remarked on this in the hearing of a notable suffragette. 
‘Wait!’ she said, darkly. ‘ Wait until we get Votes for Women!’” 


” 


the guide was asked. 
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The sport was by no means easy. On one occasion, peering over the 
edge of an abyss, Miss Herbert saw four tir about 170 ft. below. 
“It really wasn’t the moment for picking the best head,’’ she says, 
“because only one head of any kind came within the zone of fire, 
unless I fell over and joined the creatures.”” Her attendant gripped 
her like a vice round the waist, and she got a magnificent old ram. 

Some of her adventures were of another kind. She and Cicely 
were entertained for a considerable time in the castle of a local Prince, 
who went out shooting with them and was soon evidently falling in love 
with Miss Herbert’s friend. At length they thought it desirable to 
go, or at least to express their intention of going; upon which the 
Prince gave Miss Herbert free leave to depart, but said he proposed 
to keep the other lady and marry her. The objection that she had 
a husband in England he waived aside as of no importance, and the 
situation became so awkward that the two ladies got up in the 
middle of the night and fled. They had a very rough time, lamenting 
also the loss of their belongings, when one day in the forest they 
came face to face with the Prince. Fortunately, he was amiable, 
and resigned to the situation; moreover he had brought Cicely’s 
cherished dressing-case with him. 

It would be a good thing if writers would consent never again 
to quote the too-familiar phrase, “‘ Nous avons change tout cela,” 
and there is one instance of very bad taste where Miss Herbert talks 
of Moses as a reporter. There are many persons who regard Scriptural 
characters with reverence, and who will consider her  flippancy 
vulgar and offensive. We must not, however, leave this pleasant book 
with words of censure, and cordially recommend it as a most 
picturesque and diverting narrative. 


DAN RUSSEL, THE Fox: AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF Miss ROWAN. 
By E. GE. Somerville and Martin Ross. London, W.C.: 
Methuen & Co., Ltd. 


A book by these authors, whose first work, “‘ Some Experiences 
of an Irish R.M.,” readers will remember first appeared in these 
pages, is always welcome. The scene opens at Aix-les-Bains where 
we are introduced to Miss Catherine Rowan, a very charming girl, 
but, of course, we are soon taken on to Ireland, and it is perhaps 
needless to say that a considerable part of the book deals with scenes 
in the hunting field. Readers know well with what graphic force 
and unfailing humour such scenes are described by Misses Somerville 
and Ross, and seeing that the first-named lady was for a time a 
Master of Hounds, it need not be said that no one could deal with 
the subject more accurately. The mere announcement that the 
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book is published will be sufficient. It is not in the least likely that 
it will be neglected by anyone who has read the authors’ previous 
works. They wind up with a quaint little story: ‘‘ Some woman 
saw her very respectable married butler kissing her equally respect- 
able maid in the garden. She thought it her duty to administer a 
rebuke. ‘Say no more about it, my lady,’ the butler said, 
magnificently, ‘ it was just a freak.’ ”’ 


SEA Fisuinc. By C. O. Minchin. Illustrated. London: Adam and 
Charles Black. IgII. 


Most of the innumerable books about fishing deal with fresh 
water, though there are, of course, many devoted to the sea. Both 
alike seem to find a welcome from enthusiastic anglers. 
Mr. Minchin is an ardent devotee of the rod, but, of course, 
he has little to say about the commoner sort of sea-fishing 
indulged in at popular watering places, where visitors go out 
in a little boat, drop a line overboard and haul up fish that 
chance, through no skill of the holder, to get entangled on the hook. 
The chapters are devoted to the different fishes which can be caught 
off the coast of England with a rod. He describes some grand days, 
if quantity be the object. There is an account of an angler who 
one day, at Ballycotton, Co. Cork, took over 1,000 lb. of fish, 
including two skate of 119 lb. and 147 lb., five cod the largest 23 lb. 
amongst others. Mr. Minchin approves of the bass as an article of 
diet. Though it is not appreciated in this country, the French, he 
says, ‘“‘ know better, and consider it almost the equal of the turbot 
and the salmon,” information which we must admit surprises us. 
We have never heard the theory that when mackerel first approach 
the coast and appear at the surface in large shoals their eyes are 
covered with a skin or film, and they cannot see the bait, for which 
reason it is useless to reel for them. Competent observers, he adds, 
deny this, and we are certainly willing to accept their denial. The 
merlan is so commonly found on menus all over France that is 
another surprising thing to be told that whiting are “ pre-eminently 
British fishes, for though caught in small numbers away to the 
north, and in yet less quantity (and worse condition) on parts of the 
coast of France, they are not numerous anywhere but on our coast.”’ 
Another circumstance with which we were not acquainted is that 
smelts have been known to traverse the sewage and get as far as 
Kew Bridge, where they have been caught by adroit bank anglers. 
Smelts, Mr. Minchin remarks, are known in the north of England as 
‘‘ sparlings.” The name is by no means confined to the north. They 
are so described in Wales and elsewhere. 
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BADMINTON NOTA BENE 


The Warland Dual Rim Co. Ltd., of Alma Street, Aston, Birmingham, have just tested their 
rim and new “‘ Tenex ’’ Tubular Steel Wheel, of which they have acquired the selling rights for 
the British Isles, over a thousand miles of the roughest roads in the West of England. The trial 
was conducted under strict press observation and ended triumphantly. A number of extra- 
ordinarily good photographs were taken—some of the best we have ever seen of motor cars. 
Copies of these might possibly be had on application to the Company. 

The Home of Rest for Horses does such admirable service that it should be sufficient to remind 
charitably-disposed readers that it is in need of funds. It is not a hospital where serious illness is 
dealt with, but simply a temporary home for horses and donkeys who have been over-worked. 
Subscriptions will be gratefully received at the Home, Westcroft Farm, Cricklewood, N.W. 

Those who have an idea of seeking their fortunes abroad, would do well to consider the claims 
of the Federated Malay States, where it is asserted that a fortune can be made quite as speedily 
as elsewhere. Full particulars are obtainable from the Malay States Development Agency, 
II1I—I13, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Last year the output of Rubber was nearly as possible 
twice that of the previous year. 

A new idea has been developed by the Misses Harrison, of Lane House, Brandesburton, Hull. 
They have founded a thoroughly practical training College for ladies whose lives are to be spent 
abroad. The subjects taught include all those, indoor and outdoor, likely to be most useful to 
the Colonial housewife or any lady who is going to the Colonies. 

In view of the fact that Geroge Gray’s record break of 2,196 unfinished was made with 
‘* Crystalate ’’ Billiard Balls, little recommendation is needed. The Endolithic Manufacturing Co. 
(614, Fore Street, E.C.) have lately introduced a novelty which they call ‘‘ Target ’”’ Billiard 
Balls. Fhese are so marked as greatly to assist the student of billiards in his practice. 

Ladies with a taste for gardening, who desire to turn it to good account, may have an 
excellent chance of doing so by undergoing a course at the Lows Hill School of Gardening, Hoe 
Benham, near Newbury, Berks., which is under the direction of the Principal, Mrs. Stephen 
Batson, with Miss R. Harrison for Manageress, and Miss A. E. Wallace for Instructress. The 
charges are extremely low. 

We have received from Mr. J. Erskine of the Occult Library, 1, Piccadilly Place, W., a 
pamphlet on ‘‘ The Laws of Correspondences,’’ the intention of which is to enable visitors to 
racecourses to find winners. The author’s ideas are wildly extravagant, and we are sure that 
if Mr. Erskine had the slightest practical knowledge of the sport he would at once discover 
the absurdity of his theories. 

The College of Agriculture at Holmes Chapel, Cheshire, continues to do admirable service 
and many successful students have learned the value of the Degree of B.Sc (Agr.) awarded by the 
University of Manchester to which the College is affiliated. The general course extends for three 
years, no branch of Farm work being neglected. 

The Bridgwater Motor Co., Ltd., Eastover, Bridgwater have a number of remarkably 
cheap cars in stock at present, their sale prices being considerably below the usual rate ; indeed, 
with regard to cheapness, they are offering a 12-14 h.p. four-cylinder Brush car for £40! 

Residents in Birmingham and district who are thinking of buying or hiring a motor car can 
hardly fail to find what they want at Heath’s Garage, 58-70, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
They have in stock various Daimlers, Sunbeams, Napiers, Standards and Minervas ready for 
immediate delivery ; also motor cycles and, for the matter of that, Aeroplanes. 

Mr. Clarke, of the Nurseries, Hampton, Middlesex, eager to make his bulbs known, invites 
customers to send sixpence for a post-paid selection. 

It would seem impossible that cracks in motor cylinders, broken crank shafts, aluminium 
castings, etc., can be so perfectly repaired as to show no sign of having been operated upon at all. 
This, however, is accomplished by the Oxygen Welding Works, Ltd., 42-44, New Summer Street, 
Summer Lane, Birmingham. Many private car owner’s have become acquainted with the 
Company’s effective work and are in the habit of sending fittings which need repair to be welded. 

Before installing Electric Light or Acetylene it would be desirable to investigate the Air-Gas 
plant installed by The County Light Limited, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, S.W., which is 
recommended for four essentials—Simplicity, Cleanliness, Economy and Safety. 

A thoroughly comfortable Hunting Glove called the ‘‘Quorn” is manufactured by 
“‘Macintosh,”’ of 89, New Street, Birmingham. It is made of waterproof leather, and is highly 
recommended by all who use it. 

Mr. Robert Burns (1, Mitre Court, Cheapside, E.C.) has invented a new card game called 
Marriage Auction. The cards are specially manufactured in four suits of white, gold, silver and 
copper, from designs by Mr Charles Ince. A little booklet explaining the method of play is 
given with each pack. 

During the last four years, over 10,000 Kamac Motor hoods have been sold by the Kamac 
Manufacturing Co., Bradford, Yorks. These are highly recommended by the chief motor journals 
as they will stand rain, sun, dust, heat or cold, and will not rot or stain. 

Not all much-advertised medicines do what their proprietors claim for them, but Anturic Salts 
have been so thoroughly tested and the results so unmistakably shown in cases of Gout, 
Rheumatism, Lumbago and Sciatica, that there can be no possible doubt about their value. 
Explanatory pamphlet may be obtained from The Anturic Salts Ltd., 379, Strand, London, W. C. 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE WATER JUMP, GYMKHANA SPORTS, ROSEBANK 
Photograph by Mr. E. A. Payne, Cape Town 


HIGH JUMP, CLIFTON COLLEGE SPORTS 
Photograph by Mr. Theodore Bridgett, Clifton, Bristol 
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** DORA ”’ PREPARING TO START FOR LADIES’ RACE. ORWELL CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB 
Photograph by Mr. F. J. Morten, Exeter College, Oxford 


WEST KENT HOUNDS ON THE WAY TO A MEET 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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POINT-TO-POINT 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


BOYS ABOUT TO ENTER THE WATER FROM H.M.S. BERWICK 


Photograph by Mr. Edward C. Cruttwell, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S. Berwick, 
4th Cruiser Squadron, Chatham 
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WETHERBY RACES. THE INGMANTHORPE STAKES 
Photograph by Mr. C. E. Burdekin, York 


OVER THE WALL. OFFICERS AT THE ARMY OBSTACLE RACE AT ALDERSHOT 
Photograph by Major Aubrey O’Brien, C.I.E., Kew 
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THE WOOLWICH DRAGHOUNDS. WORRYING RIBS OF BEEF AT THE END OF A RUN 
Photograph by Miss Owen, The Knoll, Bickley Park, Kent 


TICKLING FOR FISH IN A CREEK WALL ON AN ISLAND ON THE TA-HU LAKE, 
NEAR SOOCHOW, CHINA 


Photograph by Mr. R. E. Stewardson, Shanghai Club, Shanghai 
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““ THE PATRICIA,’’ DEFENDER FOR THE LIPTON CUP, TABLE BAY YACHT CLUB 
Photograph by Mr. E. A. Payne, Cape Town, South Africa 


A FINE MANELESS BUSH LION, SHOT NEAR SIMBA, BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
Photograph by Mr. W. B. Elwes, Ispwich 
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INDIAN CORACLE OR FISHING BOAT ON THE HUGLI, NEAR CALCUTTA 
Photograph by Mr. Norman Leslie, Lieutenant, 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade, 


Fort William, Calcutta 


DIVING BOYS ALONGSIDE THE R.M.S.P, ‘‘ CLYDE,’’ AT BARBADOS 
Photograph by Dr. P. T. Dashwood, Atlanta, Georgia, U.S.A. 
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JUMPING COMPETITION, BATH HORSE SHOW, SEPTEMBER, 1911 
Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


F. V. WILLIAMS CLEARS lO0ft. 74in. AT KRUGERSDORP 
Photograph by My. A. F. Johnstone, Johanneshurg 
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MR. B. HUCKS FLYING AT WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
Photograph by Mr. Theodore Bridgett, Weston-super-Mare 


FISHING FROM THE HARBOUR PIER STEPS AT ST. IVES, CORNWALL 
Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 
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ITALIAN COMPETITOR COMES TO GRIEF AT THE HIGH JUMP, RICHMOND HORSE SHOW 
Photograph by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C. 


THE TUG-OF-WAR, SOUTH AFRICAN CONSTABULARY SPORTS, JOHANNESBURG 
Photograph by Mr. Noél C. Harbutt, Bathampton, Bath 
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NO MORE BALD HEADS 


NOR 


THIN AND POOR HAIR 


GOLDEN OIL HAIR TONIC is guaranteed to cure and prevent baldness, and to 

stop quickly the hair from falling out. From the first hour it is used it makes 

the hair grow; in cases of baldness, age or long duration of baldness is no 
impediment to a complete cure. 


LADIES who use Golden Oil Hair Tonic for a few months will be charmed. with the increased 
luxuriance and teauty of their hair. 


GENTLEMEN will find that Golden Oil Hair Tonic prevents premature greyness, and that it 
will not injure the most delicate and sensitive skin. 


CHILDREN whose hair is thin and straggly would be much benefited by the use of Golden Cil 
Hair Tonic—a certain cure for Dandruff, Ringworm, and kindred discomforts. 


Golden Oil Hair Tonic is a natural hair food, which can be used with safety and advantage by all— 
it is an excellent remedy for all disorders and discomforts of the scalp. 


Sold by all Chemists, 
or post free 2/6, 4/6, and 6/= (Postal Orders 
only) from the Golden Oil Co., Warwick, England. 


Remember the Name— 


Write for and GOLDEN OIL 


full particulars sent 


fi fo ony H Al R TONIC 


London Agents: Messrs. BUTLER & CRISPE, Wholesale Chemists, 82, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 


Ask your Newsagent or Bookseller to send you the 
DECEMBER NUMBER of the 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


WHICH WILL BE A 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


CONTAINING ARTICLES AND STORIES BY WELL-KNOWN WRITERS. 


CED DIOCHOHO 
HOLHOHOEH 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR AND BLACK AND WHITE. PRICE 1/- NETT. 


Subscription Rates. The Badmint on Magazine. 


(POST FREE.) Edited by Mr. ALFRED E. T. WATSON, 
HOME Monthly: ONE SHILLING, net. 


- SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 
<a i 7 To Mr. JOHN E. CHANDLER, Manager, Badminton Magazine, 
8, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
ABROAD Please send me THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE for months, 


12 Months commencing for which I enclose 
6 Months - 


3 Months - 


THE DOG FOOD DE LUXE. 


Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 


MI ELO xX MARVE L 


To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores. 


Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. By Special Warrant to 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


READ, 


Turf Accountant, 
21, Panton St., Haymarket, LONDON, and BALE 2, swiTZERLAND 
Best Market Prices on FUTURE EVENTS and GIVE A RUN, 


Write for particulars. Business as usual during the Jumping Season. 


§2447 Gerrard, 2449 Gerrard. 
TELEPHONES | 2448, 14323 Central, TELEGRAMS :—“ FLASHLIGHT,” London. 


SPECIAL INSURANCE POLICY FOR SPORTSMEN. 


INDEMNITY FOR CLAIMS 


BY THIRD PARTIES. 


v 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCES EFFECTED AT MINIMUM TERMS. 


Full particulars on application to HENRY L. RISELEY & SONS, 
Insurance Brokers (Incorporated) and Underwriters, 33, CORN STREET, 
BRISTOL, and 6 & 7, ST. JOHN’S SQUARE, CARDIFF. 


\\ ALL OVER 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


ENGRAVED, AND Pu BLISHED BY E, & Co., 118, FLEET EC. 
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